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He question of Trieste is one of the most knotted and 

tangled questions in Europe, but there still might be 

a hope of settling it if one of the many parties to the 

present dispute were following a wise and coherent 
policy. But not one is. The British and United States 
Governments in their announcement of October 8th that their 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as possible from Zone A 
of the Free Territory and the administration of the Zone 
handed over to Italy displayed a crudity, an impatience and 
a complacency which seemed quite misplaced from the start 
and have in fact led to nothing but trouble. President Tito, 
by making speeches which were unpleasantly reminiscent of 
some of the outbursts of the pre-war dictators and by 
threatening to move Yugoslav troops into Zone A if the 
Italians tried to take it over, went far beyond any right he 
possesses. The Italian Government, by accepting the Anglo- 
American invitation to take over in Zone A while refusing to 
modify their claim to Zone B as well, and even refusing to 
have anything to do with the one reasonable suggestion that 
President Tito made—the suggestion that there should be an 
immediate four-power meeting to discuss the Trieste question 
—also helped to push the question into the realm of bombast 
and intransigence. The Soviet Government, while rushing in 
to underline all the difficulties and dangers of the situation, 
made no attempt whatever to remove any of them. 

This much at least may be argued in defence of the Anglo- 
American démarche—that it was made in the belief that if 
the Italians and Yugoslavs were left in uncertainty the recent 
exchange of discourtesies between them .might- have become 
even more acrimonious and-dangerous. But even if. that-had 
been a correct prognosis—and it may have been—it is still 


drawal of troops and a transfer.of responsibility for Zone A 
to Italy should ever have. been regarded: as- an appropriate 
remedy. Even if this move was.not inspired by a crude desire 


is still some reason to suspect that Mrs, Luce, the , United 
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hard to see why the sudden announcement of a coming with-: 


to be rid of the nagging and wearisome Trieste question, thefe- 


States Ambassador to Italy; may. have completely. misread -the - 
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ALL WRONG IN TRIESTE 


situation in thinking that she was making a relatively generous 
gesture to Yugoslavia in refraining from offering the Italians 
control of Zone B as well as Zone A. After all, did not 
Britain, France and the United States in 1948 say that the 
whole of the Free Territory should go to Italy, and are they 
not now offering Italy less than half of it? It would all be 
quite logical—-and Russian interventions are carping and un- 
practical—but for the fact that the Free Territory is not ours 
to give to anybody. 

The other basic mistake of all parties concerned, and of the 
American and British Governments in particular, lies in assum- 
ing that the Trieste question is one which admits of a quick 
and permanent answer. In fact it is not even a matter which 
the Italians and Yuvgslavs can settle for themselves. For 
Trieste is, of course, the port for Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
as well as being a largely Italian city surrounded by a mainly 
Slovene countryside. And so long as the natural traffic between 
Central Europe and the Adriatic is subject to incalculable 
political interference, no stable solution to the problem is 
available. It is not merely a matter of relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. It is also a matter of time. And even to 
pretend that during the long period before the affairs of Trieste 
eventually settle down the Western Powers can wash their 
hands of the matter is nonsensical. 


Soviet Security 


In one crucial respect Mr. Dulles comes to London with 
views far closer to those of the British Government than 
those which he held when Lord Salisbury went to Washington. 
Almost word for word with Sir Winston Churchill, the Ameri-- 
can Foreign Secretary has diagnosed the weakness in Western 
foreign policy. To secure her own frontiers, Russia rolled the 
Red Army into the heart of Europe and threatened the security 
of the ‘countries that fie beyond. Those countries ‘then re-, 
armed to restore the balance, to prevent a.war resulting from: 
the strength of one side, the weakness of the other... What, 
happens.? They have merely recreated the original situation: 
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at a point further west on the map, with a highly explosive 
area between that point and the frontiers of Russia. Now 
this does not mean that it was wrong td restore the balance. 
It dass mean that in doing so, the West must not also restore 
the threat. This is what Mr. Dulles, Sir Winston Churchill, 
Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Stevenson have all been talking about 
during the past few weeks. 

They will talk in vain if they cannot interest Moscow, and 
Mcscow has been conspicuously uninterested. There are at 
least three good explanations which do not in the slightest 
invalidate the theory that the Russians are primarily interested 
in their own security, and they are explanations which the 
more impetuous peace makers would do: well to consider in 
patience. In the first place, the Russians may be quite simply 
suspicious. Their doctrine requires that they should suspect 
the capitalist countries: They are being asked to believe that 
the devices, NATO and the EDC, that were designed by the 
capitalists to contain the expansion of Communism, can now 
be used to secure its frontiers. This is a complicated idea 
which even the West is finding hard to digest, and it will 
become even more complicated if French delay forces America 
and Britain to bring Germany straight into NATO. Secondly, 
for so long as Western Germany is not actually rearmed, Russia 
has everything to gain from refusing to clarify her position to 


Europe. Its chief fear at the moment must be America, not 
Germany. Its strongest weapon against America is doubt— 


doubt in the minds of Frenchmen about the necessity of arming 
Germans; doubt in the minds of Germans about the possi- 
bilities of unifying their country; doubt in the minds of 
Americans about the reliability of their allies. Until Germany 
is rearmed, Russia has nothing to gain by removing these 
doubts. Thirdly, as things stand at present, Russia has 
her own guarantee in the presence of her soldiers in Berlin 
and Vienna. So long as it is not immediately difficult or 
dangerous for her to keep those soldiers there, what Western 
guarantee could have superior attractions to the status quo ? 
It is when those positions of strength become positions of 
weakness, when Russia feels she has been over-extended for 
too long, or when the East Germans organise a successful 
rebellion, that a promise by the West not to exploit such weak- 
ness will be of value to Soviet Russia. But these things will 
all take time and the West cannot accelerate them. 


Operation Candour Called Off 


When President Eisenhower said last week that “ The Soviets 
now have the capability of atomic attack on us, and such 
capability will increase with the passage of time,” he did 
no more than confirm what some of his subordinates had 
already told the public in terms much less laconic. But the 
implications of the statement, coming from the President him- 
self, will no doubt have been seized by many of those who 
had still been looking forward to a balanced Budget and 
reduced taxes. The atomic armaments race is a costly busi- 
ness, and when hydrogen bombs are to be reckoned among 
the necessities of life, then America will just have to compose 
itself, as a member of Congress put it the other day, “to 
forgo luxuries for the sake of necessities.” But the potential 
usefulness of “ Operation Candour ”—which was conducted so 
confusedly and then ended so abruptly by the President him- 
self—lay not only in preparing America for still greater ex- 
penditure on armaments. President Eisenhower, however, by 
shutting the mouths of his Cabinet officers and by himself 
declining to let slip more than the bare admission that Russia 
now has the power to strike at the United States, has done 
nothing to clarify the confused thoughts of the public. It will 
be strange if the demand for information, for “the facts,” 
does not grow. There are no signs of alarm among the popu- 
lation, certainly, but the composure that comes from ignorance 
and the calm which results from looking at the truth, how- 
ever unpleasant, are not the same thing. Those who do know 
the facts, or some of them at least, are not taking the news 
of Russian progress very calmly, as one saw from the alarmist 
and contradictory pronouncements which preceded the Presi- 
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dent’s statement. A healthier state of affairs could be created 
if the President could bring himself to be more candid, and 
to make clear those conditions within which American atomic 
policy must be framed. Has the race to go on until. America 
and Russia are sitting uneasily on comparable . clutches’ of 
hydrogen bombs ? Or, will the time come. sgon, as Mr, 
Stevenson has said it should, when America, ought to take 
the initiative again in attempting to put a stop to this lunacy ? 


Sitting on Rhee. wat 

The temperature in Korea has for the mdment been 
lowered a little. President Eisenhower and Mr: Dulles have 
stirred themselves to mollify India in its thankless task ag 
chairman of the neutral commission; the wild ‘old man who 
rules South Korea has been told sharply to restrain himself; 
and there is to be a meeting with the Chinese: and North 
Koreans (if they agree to the date suggested: by the State 

epartment, as they probably will) at Panmunjom.on October 
26th. So far, so good; but the fat may be in the.fire again 
before the pre-political conference conversations, ,which are 
sure to be raucous in any case, begin. The United Nations 
Command has completed the building of the permanent booths 
in which the Communist “explainers” are to intefview the 
22,500 anti-Communist prisoners in the care of ‘the neutral 
commission, and if all goes according to plan ‘the’ “ explana- 
tions” will have started by the time this is in* print. It is 
still feared, though, that the prisoners will refuse: “ explana- 
tions,” demonstrate against the “ explainers,” and, if- pressed, 
work up to that break-out which the Indians.:have already 
said they could not prevent. An infinity of tact.and persuasive- 
ness will be needed to see the absurd experiment through 
without any such incidents as might give Synghman Rhee an 
excuse for running wild. The mixture has never been more 
inflammable. Nothing matters more than that Synghman Rhee 
should be kept from putting a match to it. Better an endless, 
acrimonious, and apparently hopeless exchange ‘of ‘discourtesies 
at Panmunjom than a resumption of hostilities ‘engineered by 
Synghman Rhee, and the total war with China which could ail 
too easily flare out of such a situation. 


oily Waters 


The recent report of the deposition of -the Sheikh of 
Kuweit raised yet another ripple on the oily surface of the 
Persian Gulf. The report was swiftly denied, and it appears, 
happily, that the Sheikh is still in full control .of his small 
but prosperous domain. The importance of Kuweit lies in 
its fabulous wealth in oil, increased production of which has 
largely made up for the loss of vil from Persian sources. The 
annual yield is now over 35 million tons, and the consequent 
large earnings of foreign currency find reflection in an ambi- 
tious development programme, involving the large-scale import 
of capital equipment and constructional materials, . Continua- 
tion of present trends should permanently raise the standard 
of life of a population nearing the quarter-million mark. 
During centuries of Ottoman rule, Kuweit, like; its greater 
neighbour, Saudi Arabia, lived on the margin of subsistence. 
The new wealth that has come to both through Westem 
exploitation of their oilfields generates as many problems as 
it solves. The larger country indeed presents a warning rather 
than an example. The brave effort at modernisation begun 
in the "twenties raised hopes that Saudi Arabia might become 
a model Oriental kingdom. Recently, with ‘the increasing 
infirmity of the King, [bn Saud, administrative efficiency and 
honesty have fallen abruptly. The machine seems to have 
been clogged rather than lubricated by the flood.of oil—and 
dollars. While the necessity for capital development is still 
recognised there is much senseless extravagance and more than 
a suspicion of corruption in high places, to such a degree 
that the final removal of the King’s hand is awaited with 
apprehension. Political instability would threaten the Kuweit 
sheikhdom with a similar fate. 
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RIGHT ACTION IN 


HE largest section of intelligent British opinion is still 
ineradicably, and even involuntarily, liberal. It is liberal 
in its belief that people left to the free expression of 
their general will on the whole provide for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. It believes, therefore, that political liberty, 
democratic constitutions, and responsible government by the 
ajority are good, and that the suspension of all these things 
bad; it believes that the way to fight totalitarianism is with 
om not with force, and it believes that the answer to 
subversion is reform not reaction. For all these reasons a 
number of intelligent British people have professed themselves 
disturbed and unhappy about the state of affairs in British 
Guiana. By no means all of them belong to the fraternity 
which always sees in all the actions of the Colonial Office 
the hand of the unregenerate Imperialist or which automatic- 
ally assumes that Communists are always honest. 

But the question of British Guiana is not to be solved in 
terms of humane and ingrained mental attitudes. In order 
to be completely logical it is necessary to take account of 
the known facts about the economy of British Guiana and 
the methods of Communisis out to seize control or to discredit 
a Colonial Power by forcing it into military action against a 
Colonial people. The only way to keep half-informed liberals 
out of confusion over the question of British Guiana is to 
give them all the facts and allow their innate good sense to 
form the right empirical judgment. But the truth of the matter 
is that the Colonial Office ‘neither has a sophisticated mind 
nor any marked willingness to give the public the facts. It 
has not, therefore, in the case of British Guiana, given British 
liberals a fair chance to exercise their common sense and 
come to a right conclusion. 

As far as it is possible to judge, if the full facts were 
available about the action taken by Sir Alfred Savage last 
Friday they would overwhelmingly justify his suspension of 
the Colonial Constitution. They would do so on two distinct 
grounds, to which the fact that Dr. and Mrs. Jagan are Com- 
munists is not strictly or immediately relevant. In the first 
place, a democratic constitution was being abused and mis- 
used in such a way that it was at least as undemocratic in 
practice as any imperial rule. In the second place the economic 
situation in the colony, on which the lives and happiness of 
the people depended, was being allowed, indeed was probably 
being encouraged, to deteriorate fast. That this was being 
done as part of Communist strategy only strengthened the case 
if it could have been proved, at once, and without a shadow 
of a doubt. The fact that it was being done for whatever 
reason was the main point that could and should have been 
put conclusively before the British public. 

The new Constitution of British Guiana was designed with 
a long term and a short term purpose. In the long term, it 
was intended to give the people of that colony practice in 
operating a democratic government against the day when they 
should assume complete responsibility for their fortunes. To 
this end it gave them the right to elect their representatives, 
and it gave the majority party both the right and the obligation 
Virtually to govern the colony. It provides only three limita- 
tions, one of them normal to western democracies—a second 
House, filled by appointment not election; two of them 
abnormal—the reserve powers of the Governor, which were 
not in fact exercised until the crisis had arisen, and the 
presence on the executive of a minority of official nominees. 
In practice neither of these abnormal checks really operated 
so as to restrict. the freedom of action of. the six elected 
cabinet ministers and the colony was controlled by those six 
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men during the months between the inauguration of the new 
constitution and the present crisis. 

The short term purpose of the new constitution was primarily 
economic. The country was under-developed. This was partly 
the result of its geography and climate, partly the result of 
apathy among those who had administered it. Plans had been 
made and dropped because their makets found better employ- 
ment elsewhere, or because there was a shortage of capital, 
or just because ihe flesh was weak. On top of this, prices in the 
last few years had been rising steeply; wages were low— 
even now a skilled worker cannot earn more than £2 10s. a 
week. The population, already crowded and slightly under- 
employed, began to increase sharply’ as a result of a 
DDT campaign against malaria. Yet the economy could 
only expand with the aid of very considerable public invest- 
ment in irrigation and drainage, and in schemes to support 
the small farmer and to encourage private capital into new 
enterprises. This meant improving communications, housing 
and, above all, the general economic climate of the colony. A 
certain amount had been done—the central government had 
rather haphazardly invested about $33 million (£7 million) in 
the six years from 1948 to 1953. According to the International 
Bank, a programme of public investment twice that size is 
necessary and can be financed during the next four years. 
This, the need to give new heart and impetus, new confidence 
and enterprise, to the economic life of the colony, was the 
central problem for British Guiana when the new constitution 
was being framed. The idea was that a new political departure 
might create the economic and moral climate in which the 
necessary reforms could be made and the necessary private 
capital would follow after. 

What happened was precisely the opposite. The sugar 
workers went out on strike. They had been out before, but 
this time they were called out by a cabinet minister and they 
were encouraged to stay out by another cabinet minister. 
According to the Governor, the reform of land distribution 
and the problem of housing loans were actually under discus- 
sion with the companies when the strikes were called. In 
July the International Bank Report was presented to the 
colony and was smothered by somebody, who could only. have 
been a cabinet minister, until the present moment. Public 
confidence in the economy was so shaken that there was a run 
on the banks. Imports into the colony fell by about half during 
the last few months. Not one attempt to tackle the economic 
situation except by militant strikes had been set on foot by 
Dr. Jagan’s cabinet. 

This state of affairs could not continue, not merely because 
a Communist British Guiana represented a threat to the Panama 
Canal but because many people in British Guiana would soon 
have starved. In these circumstances even the greyest of 
gtey-minded liberals would have known what had to happen. 
Dr. Jagan and his cabinet had to go, and in this case reaction 
was, unhappily but inescapably, the only way to reform. 

But this is not what they were told. They were told first 
of all that the Royal Welch Fusiliers, embarked on the cruiser 
Superb, were going on routine manceuvres; they were told next 
that HMS Sheffield was leaving the Clyde for the West Indies 
but had “ nothing to do with the situation in British Guiana.” 
The following day they were told that a Communist plot 
threatened the welfare of the colony. Why were they told 
this strange collection of untruths and- half truths? Because 
of security? Nonsense. They can never have fooled Dr. 
Jagan as to the destination of the Superb, and as it is he 
appears to have spirited away large parts of the incriminating 
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evidence. From a bad conscience and a confused mind ? 
More likely. Yet this is one case in which it is clear that in 
an evil situation the Colonial Office were choosing the least 
of the possible evils, and could have chosen it with a clear 
conscience. Perhaps this will be put right in the White Paper 
which Mr. Lyttelton is to present to the House next week. 
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But it cannot be put quite right because creeping doubt, 
once it has taken hold, is a difficult disease to cure. A defen. 
sive attitude of mind is another insidious mental illness, from 
which the Colonial Office, harried from Singapore via Nairobj 
to Georgetown, is understandably suffering. But for that, too, 
there is some cure by a bold physician. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


out. Officials in London and Washington emphasise 

that any connection between this week-end’s conference 
of Foreign Ministers and the developments in Trieste is purely 
coincidental; “ it was always,” as The Times diplomatic corres- 
pondent puts it, “ to be expécted that the three Ministers would 
meet about this time.” Other officials, after stoutly asserting 
that the Royal Welch Fusiliers were not going to British Guiana 
but had merely been embarked on a cruiser to carry out landing 
exercises (how do you carry out landing exercises from a 
cruiser ? ), are now asserting, equally stoutly, that their arrival 
saved a volcanic situation in the nick of time. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is pretending like mad that it has not behaved 
disgracefully at Crichel Down. Mr. Randolph Churchill is 
masquerading as St. George and a number of newspaper 
proprietors, in more negative but even flimsier impostures, 
are refusing to be identified with the Dragon. It is widely 
believed that you can fool all the people some of the time; 
why it should have occurred simultaneously to so many that 
now is the time when you can I do not know. 


As: of epidemic of humbug seems to have broken 


Demarche 

At the end of the third drive last Saturday morning a butler 
was seen advancing, like a subfusc symbol of doom, through a 
field of knee-high lucerne towards the guns. The face of the 
Yugoslav Ambassador, who was standing next to me, fell, for 
M. Velebit is keenly addicted to shooting. A car bore him 
away to the nearest telephone and we did not expect to see 
him again. But he returned to say goodbye and was induced 
without difficulty to take part in the drive which was just 
starting. After the pick-up he jogged off across the stubble, 
caught up with the guns who were moving on to the next 
stand, bade them punctilious farewells and vanished with his 
pretty wife in the direction of London. Thinking over the 
various exits—from the dynamic, boot-and-saddle, not-a- 
moment-to-be-lost to the slightly feline, your-Government-can- 
at - least - claim - to - have-saved-the-lives-of-a-few-partridges — 
which a diplomatist in these circumstances might have been 
forgiven for making, I decided that M. Velebit had managed 
his departure in the happiest possible way. 


The Scapegoats 

When the young behave in an unusually objectionable way, 
society has got firmly into the habit of putting part of the 
blame for their lapses on the trashy literature and the sensa- 
tional films to which they have access. (Sir Carleton Allen’s 
reference in the Spectator recently to “ brutal, celluloid-drunk 
youths ” was typical of this outlook.) I am sure that society 
is very often right in its diagnosis, but it seems a bit hard 
on both literature and the entertainment industry that, though 
they are invariably castigated when they are a bad influence, 
they never get a pat on the back when they are a good one. 
Boys and girls do, after all, quite often behave like heroes 
and not like villains, and though their deeds in the former 
capacity are less often the subject of public comment than 
their deeds in the latter, I never remember part of the credit 
being given to the books they have read or the films they 
have seen. Yet I am sure that is where some of it frequently 
belongs, and (rash though it may be to say so in these pages) 
I suspect that, although the influence of bad films on bad 
boys and girls is bad, the net influence of all films on all 
boys and girls is good. : 





Old Soldiers 


In the course of Archangel 1918-19, a fascinating account of 
a forgotten sideshow which Messrs. Constable will publish on 
Monday, Lord Ironside mentions, in passing, that he has served 
under two Queens and four Kings of England. Even allowing 
for the fact that one of the Kings was never crowned, this is 
a claim which in the history of the British Army cannot often 
have been made before. Its validity rests in part upon the 
circumstance that Field-Marshals remain on the active list for 
life. The same claim could, I think, be made by one other living 
Field-Marshal—Lord Wilson; and a third, Lord Alanbrooke, 
would qualify if being a cadet at Woolwich counted in your 
service, which it doesn’t. General Lord Jeffreys, who succeeded 
the Queen as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards last year, may 
not be in quite the same category, since under her father and 
her uncle he only served on the reserve; but he was in the 
Queen’s Company in her great-grandmother’s day and has thus, 
I am pretty sure, established a record inside the Brigade. 


Ye Newe 


The capacious new hotel (8 storeys, 240 bedrooms) now 
being built by the Knopp Hotel Company of New York at 
the corner of Bond Street and Conduit Street is to be called 
the Westbury. I suppose the spread of literacy was respon- 
sible for the fact that, whereas the names of inns (whose 
signs once had to be recognisable by people who couldn’t 
read) are almost always attractive, the names of modern hotels 
are generally either synthetic and meaningless or ostentatious 
and misleading. Most cinemas, too, seem to have perfectly 
horrible names, though I suppose ‘it’s really only on grounds 
of seniority that we prefer the Hippodrome and _ the 
Palladium to the Regal and the Plaza. [ still, however, 
wish that the firm responsible for the new hotel had 
dispensed with an appellation which sounds like a cross 
between a brand of genteel note-paper and a village in a rather 
dull novel and called the place Knopp’s instead. 


Stooping to Carrion 

On about the last day of the stalking season one of my 
brothers shot a stag which dropped dead and rolled 
twenty yards downhill. As it came to rest a golden eagle 
swooped down out of nowhere, alighted on the carcass and 
began pecking at it rather ineffectively. (It was a young bird.) 
He watched this unusual sight for some time, but as the hour 
was late and he had a long drag he eventually had to move, 
which of course scared the eagle away. Earlier in the season 
another rifle on the same beat had found a “ piner” (a stag 
that was sick and wasting away) dead at the foot of a cliff, 
with the eagle sitting on a rock beside it. My brother thinks 
that the eagle may have driven the sick stag over the cliff, or 
perhaps merely happened to see it fall over, and had stooped 
on his stag because the sight of a carcass rolling downhill was 
associated in its rather inexperienced mind with a square meal. 
I don’t suppose the incident is unprecedented, but I thought it 
singular enough to be worth recording. 


Erratum 

Last week I said that the Governor of Jamaica was officially 
styled “ Governor- and Commander-in-Chief.” The erudite 
Professor Brogan writes to point out that this is not so; his 
titles are “Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief.” I 
apologise to all concerned. STRIX 
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Trieste : October 1953 
By JENNY NICHOLSON 


HE frontier post which controls traffic coming from the 

direction of Venice is a dismal place beyond Monfalcone. 

On the left are the low stony hills-to which the thin 
October sunshine gives a biblical eeriness. An Adriatic breeze 
disturbs the clump of rushes by the striped frontier pole. On 
the right the sullen mudflats wander out to sea. In the middle 
distance the mudflats end abruptly in precipitous rocks and 
standing on a rocky height over the sea is Duino Castle, the 
residence, until the Allies withdraw, of the British Commander 
of Trieste. A Union Jack flows from the battlements. General 
Winterton is in residence. 

The twelve miles of coast road which serpents to the city 
of Trieste between the bleak hills and the precipitous drop 
to the Adriatic would be as formidable as they were in the 
days of Elizabeth of Austria who insisted on riding on the 
land side of the royal carriage to protect her husband the 
Emperor from possible assassins’ bullets, if it were not 
bordered, like all Italian roads, with flowering oleander, 

tunias and cypresses. At the approaches to the city is 
el Castle—formal, romantic, under the Hapsburg curse 
—the residence of the Gerferal Commanding the American 
troops in Trieste. 

Trieste itself has a flourishing Italian flavour. Villas and 
blocks of flats storm the mountain behind the city. Motor 
scooters swarm in the arcaded streets, policemen direct the 
traffic as if they were conducting the last act of Aida. Foun- 
tains play in the piazzas, Espresso coffee bars flourish. Beside 
the picturesque canal which comes gaily into the city crowded 
with coloured fishing boats, the market flutters with ribbons 
and flannel nightgowns and piles of scarlet and yellow 
peperoni. There is a sea front splendid with hotels and an 
elegant baroque opera house. There is the faint smell of salt 
sea spray and roasting chestnuts. In the port, among the 
giant meccano-like cranes and galleries, the hulks of ships being 
salvaged or constructed, and the bossy little steam engines, 
there is an air of prosperity. 

Only an occasional military sign, some soldiers buying 
stamps in the palace-like post-office, some American military 
police in shiny green helmets going by in a jeep and the wide 
hem of propaganda posters on the walls, remind one that here 
lurk all the ingredients of trouble. There are still two different 
nationalities in Trieste, two economies, even two sorts of 
communists. It is a city which two countries want very badly. 

In the Spring of 1945, foreseeing trouble, American General 
Morgan (the highest ranking General in that area at the time) 
authoritatively drew a line outside Trieste on the Yugoslavia 
side and persuaded the Yugoslavs, then our friends and allies, 
to remain peacefully on their side of it until the fate of Trieste 
was decided. Yugoslav patience was quickly exhausted and 
they have since tried every political and military trick to acquire 
the whole territory. Both they and the Italians have been tire- 
less in their propaganda and counter-propaganda. During the 
early years, Yugoslav irritation manifested itself in kidnapping 
Allied soldiers who, they claimed, were trespassing on the 
ill-defined frontier and whom it took strong diplomatic 
representation to get back. 

In 1947 a Special Commission of the Foreign Deputies of 
the Four Powers examined the situation and proposed four 
entirely different solutions. UNO decided to adopt the least 
extreme—the French Line, a theoretically ethnic line—and 
make the whole zone international. It was arranged that the 
day after the Italian Peace Treaty was ratified, on 15th 
September, 1947, the Anglo-American troops would move 
back and the Yugoslavs would move forward to this line. 
There were a few attempts to cross the line but thanks to the 
diplomatic handling of obstreperous Yugoslav troops— 
especially by the Americans—the attempts were unsuccessful 
and bloodless. 

Since then the Yugoslavs have been fairly ruly. But the 
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Italians know what they can expect. By 1948 the Four Powers 
had still not agreed on a Governor for the International Zone. 
The extreme Left and Right were planning big propaganda 
over the Trieste question at the first general elections in Italy 
since the war. So a Tripartite Declaration recommended the 
return of the whole zone to Italy. And now, eight years after 
General Morgan drew his line and five years after the Tripartite 
Declaration, the Americans and British (the French, although 
eligible, have not taken much part in Trieste affairs) have 
proposed an Italian future for half the territory. 

These days the bells are ringing and flags are flying from 
every public building in Italy. But when Pella announced that 
his government accepted the administration of Zone A the 
scene in the Chamber was not very jubilant. Indeed, the 
Deputies—perhaps because of the gloomy light which matches 
the early-Pullman interior decoration—seemed pale and 
uncomfortable. Mr. Pella, looking, as always, like one of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Practical Cats, made one of his tactically 
businesslike speeches. The applause, evén from the Govern- 
ment benches, was timid. The average Italian legislator does 
not want to show any enthusiasm for an arrangement which 
might permanently consolidate Zone B with Yugoslavia. They 
would have preferred the plebiscite which they proposed two 
weeks ago and which Tito naturally rejected. He had little 
doubt that all but the most ardent communist voters would 
realise that on the Italian side their bread would be buttered. 

If the people of Trieste themselves were consulted they 
might choose a continued Anglo-American occupation. Neither 
Yugoslavia nor Italy can assure them a reliable economic 
future. Germany has already begun to divert traffic to 
Hamburg by offering cut rates. For eight years the troops 
have been spending a fortune in dollars and pounds, they have 
brought prosperity to the port and order to the municipality, 
and have cushioned them against the Iron Curtain. The 
Triestini have grown used to the bomb outrages and other 
civic disturbances; the reports of three Yugoslav divisions on 
the frontier, two armoured and one infantry, hadn’t the power 
to move them like Sunday afternoon’s football match against 
Palermo, which they won by one-nil. 

But nobody really cares very much what the Triestini 
want. Already the Italians have run up their tricolour over 
the Town Hall and are preparing their emotional Triumph 
into this half of their territory. The Italians will shout and 
weep when the Bersaglieri, Italy’s ‘most romantic shock 
troops, rush into the city at their strange regimental trot— 
their carbines at the trail, cocks’ plumes streaming from their 
black hats. There will be rigid police precautions to see that 
nobody waves the wrong flag. But all this, of course, Tito 
permitting. He is showing all military signs of preparing to 
back his threat to march on Zone A if one Italian soldier sets 
foot in it. Having seen the Italians in the last war he does 
not think they will resist him. But though few Italians believe 
that the Italian army would really fight in a third World War, 
every Italian says he would fight for Trieste. Even if the 
British and Americans succeed in bringing about a peaceful 
hand-over, it will be a long time before the politicians of 
either side will be able to quell the stimulated passions of their 
peoples long enough to treat civilly with each other—to bargain 
port facilities for the return of Zone B. 

Meanwhile Anglo-American troops are keeping up their 
eight-year-old vigilance. Up in the desolate foiba country the 
weather-browned English captain is inspecting his frontier 
units. Between finger and thumb he holds a bright blue 
mountain flower. The sergeant from Kilburn springs to atten- 
tion, logbook in hand. The militiaman from the Cotswolds 
remains crouching on a heap of orange-coloured stones, his eye 
to a telescope which is balanced on a rough wall built against 
the biting winds. 

“ Larkspur family.” 

“ Yessir,” agrees the Sergeant obligingly. 

“ Any activity?” : 

A hundred yards downhill is Yugoslav territory. There is 
a stony lane at the foot of the hill. “A little activity in the 
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lane, sir. They might be refugees, sir, but they don’t carry 
much—hard to tell.” Beyond the lane are sparse meadows, 
vineyards turning autumnal red, a pink. farmhouse fringed with 
dark cypresses. Far beyond and below is the grey gulf of Istria, 
the land curving round it and flattening out to a point at the 
town of Pirano. From the flat lands rise the autumnal coloured 
Venetian towns of Isola and Capodistria. Beside the quay at 
Capodistria is a long low building the Yugoslavs are using as 
barracks: “ At 8.22 a.m. a Jug company did a little drill and 
marched off to the rifle range. A couple of tanks sighted on 
the Pirano road at a quarter to nine, sir. There’s a Jug 
Populare Difesa sitting under that apple tree with a gun on his 
knees if you care to take a look at him, sir.” 


Confident Conservatives 


By FRANCIS BOYD 


HE state of the Conservative Party has been obscured 

in recent months by speculation about the future of 

Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden, and the effects 

upon the party that would be caused by their departure from 
office. _The main result of the conference that was held at 
Margate last week has been to blow away a good deal of this 
obscurity. The delegates—officially they are “ representatives,” 
but even Lord Salisbury, the president of the party, kept refer- 
ring to them as “ delegates” last week—revealed themselves 
in a new mood. They seemed to be adapting themselves to 
a future in which the younger men among the leaders would 
be in control, and the prospect was viewed with confidence. 
Lord Woolton, in winding up the conference, contrasted the 
atmosphere of Margate, 1953, with that of Blackpool, 1946, 
and to anyone who attended both conferences the contrast was 
remarkable indeed. In 1946, after the terrible defeat of the 
previous year, the party was angry and bewildered. The 
authority of Sir Winston Churchill was the only sure comfort. 
In successive years the party plucked up its courage, Mr. 


Butler produced his policy documents, and an election was . 


won. The party now believes that it has adjusted itself to 
the post-war world, and this is the basis of a new confidence. 
In this process of adjustment, the work that Mr. Butler and 
his assistants did during the years of opposition is held by a 
large section of the party to have been indispensable. And 
now Mr. Butler has proved himself as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. His old helpers are in office. His eminence within 
the Government is regarded as a guarantee that, whenever new 
adjustments are necessary, they will be made. Mr. Butler 
himself is well aware that the party sees him glittering on 
top of an intellectual pinnacle. When he began to reply to 
the economic debate during last week’s conference he told the 
delegates jestingly—but the jest covered the truth—that he 
could have provided the party with some more policy docu- 
ments, but he had rather assumed that they did not need any 
at the moment. 

This is the prevailing mood of the moment. It would be 
foolish to pretend that the mood could become a permanent 
attitude without the most patient tending. The agricultural 
hurdle has yet to be jumped, and Mr. Butler himself has been 
obliged, both as Chancellor and as the representative of an 
agricultural constituency, to put himself.at the head of the 
ministerial team that is trying to reconcile a policy of guaran- 
teed prices and markets with the principle of a free economy. 
There are other, more constant, difficulties that face the leaders 
of a party that draws its emotional force from powerful dreams. 
One is the compelling dream of Commonwealth-Imperialism 
that has held Mr. Leo Amery in its grip for so long, and has 
bewitched his son, Julian. It is a dream shared by thousands 
of their fellow Conservatives, indeed, almost certainly by the 
bulk of the party. It fires the imagination of all those Tories 
—and they are so many among the rank and file—whose lives 
are circumscribed economically and humdrum socially. But 
Commonwealth relations cannot easily be made to fit into the 
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dream-pattern, as Mr. Peter Thorneycroft tried to point oyt 
when defending himself against Mr. Leo’ Améry’s attack on 
his conduct at the GATT committee in Geneva. The division 
of the Commonwealth between the sterling and dollar worlds 
is an extremely complicating factor. The balance of payments 
is another difficulty. So far, the terms of trade have helped the 
Government since it took office, but they may not remain 
favourable, and what would the Chancellor do then? Would 
he not be obliged to reverse the process of de-control ? This 
would offend many members of the party and would have to 
be justified with great care. 

What part does the annual conference play in controlling 
relations between the leaders and the rank and file ? Enemies 
of the Conservative Party always assert that the réle of the 
Tory delegates is farcical, and it would be easy to make fup 
of the conference procedure. How comes it, for example, 
that the chairman can announce without protest that no amend. 
ments to the motion before the conference will be called ? 
This happened more than once last week. And devout Labour 
supporters would have been delighted to witness the upset 
caused by the decision, which not even a Tory chairman could 
evade, to take a recorded vote last week. (To be fair to the 
Tories, it is rather an upsetting business. Some four thousand 
delegates had each to record a separate vote: the Tories have 
no cards to hold up with thousands of votes upon them.) But 
it would really be irrelevant to spend much effort on mocking 
a procedure because it differs from that of the Labour Party, 
The Conservative conference fulfils a different purpose. 

The movement of opinion within the party is not measured 
by the text of « motion or the exact size of a vote. It is sensed 
rather than measured, and it is true to say that at no Con- 
servative conference since the war have the managers of the 
party been more anxious to ascertain the sense of the party, not 
so much with regard to particular issues, but with regard to 
particular people. Which of the leaders would evoke so pro- 
found a response that he would be best placed to lead the 
party in hard times as well as in good? The answer was 
plain—Mr. Butler. Lord Salisbury said last week that the 
main purpose of party meetings was to enable the delegates 
to hear the leaders and to enable the leaders—“ and this is 
equally important ”"—to hear the delegates, and to enable both 
to come to agree on the policy to be expounded to the elec- 
torate during the coming year. This definition may be dis- 
missed as a platitude or, by harsher critics, as eye-wash. ~ Yet 
the commanders are faced with an increasingly articulate body 
of troops who must increasingly be “ put in the picture.” 

The task of educating the party, of applying its principles 
in the context of the modern world, has gone a long way. 
Whatever Mr. Bevan may say, this is a difierent Conservative 
Party from that which existed before the war and which had 
remained substantially unaltered for decades. The paper on 
the hospital service which Sir Hugh Linstead wrote for the 
Conservative local government conference (also held last week) 
is a sign of the care with which the social problems of today 
are being examined. Nevertheless, the task of education will 
remain and will become increasingly necessary if hard times 
impose hard policies—that is to say, policies which go against 
the grain of traditional Conservatism—on the Government. 
For the leaders rely upon the support of a body which is 
largely middle-class, with a very powerful element of the lower 
middle-class in it; and this is a body to which traditional 
Conservatism makes an almost passionate appeal. 

Mr. Angus Maude, who is the director of the Conservative 
Political Centre, has made clear the tribulations under which 
the middle-class feels itself to be suffering, and indeed, as 4 
class, it is paying dearest for the welfare state. (Hence the 
constant pressure on the Government to reduce rates and 
taxes.) But one is apt to forget the force with which the lower 
middle-class, which is furthest from its goal, struggles towards 
a state in which thrift and personal effort will secure individual 
advantages. The leaders may know that the goal which beckons 
the party on may be difficult, if not impossible, to attain, but 
they have to reckon with the force that they and their pre- 
decessors have helped to create. 
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Is there a Japanese — 
Menace ?—II 


By HUGH RICE 


RITAIN’S high standard of living is often thought to 

be an unbeatable handicap in the price battle with 

Japan. Yet in the first post-war decade Japan faces 
difficulties which, if they existed before the war, did so in 
far less acute form, and which today go some way to offset 
the advantage of almost unlimited cheap labour. Japan is 
still a powerful trading and industrial force, and the spectacle 
of her energetic millions at work on the task of regeneration 
makes nonsense of any complacency regarding her future 
strength in international trade—but the sixpenny Japanese 
shirt in the Baghdad bazaar is probably a thing of the past. 
The Occupation and the organisation of labour which it brought 
have put Japanese costs on to a basis more directly compar- 
able with our own. 

The problem of over-population, greatly aggravated by the 
flow of repatriates from China and Manchuria, is ever present, 
politically and economically, in a land where less than twenty 
per cent. of the soil is capable of producing food. Japan’s natural 
resources have serious gaps, notably in aluminium, phos- 
phate, and petroleum, and to a lesser extent in iron, lead and 
coal. These vital imports must be sustained by exports into 
hostile, resistant markets and are a constant temptation to turn 
to China despite the substantial advantages of association with 
the Western bloc. The shortage of internal capital (to some 
extent a result of the breaking up by MacArthur of the old 
industrial and banking groups) with the accompanying 
extremely high rates of interest on loans is hampering the 
capital re-equipment of plants destroyed or obsolete and delay- 
ing the day when the ten-year gap in technical continuity 
caused by the war will have been made good. 

In the new democracy trade unions are becoming an increas- 
ingly strong political factor. Living standards for the workers 
are slowly rising, forcing up selling prices. Japan lost eighty 
per cent. of her merchant marine, so freights are high and often 
the loads have to be carried to markets more distant than 
those of pre-war days. The fear of Communism is_ strong 
enough to ensure that a lowered standard of living in the 
interest of export prices will not be risked. Post-war legislation 
has dealt comprehensively with the control of working hours 
and minimum rates of pay, as well as the elimination of such 
old-time abuses as labour bosses and child labour. Already 
the gap in comparative wage scales between Britain and Japan 
is less than it is between America and Britain. Japan is now 
a member of ILO but she retains many of the characteristics 
of the “ rice-bowl economy ” which, far more than “ sweated 
labour,” is the real strength of her competitive force. This 
frugal people with a long tradition of hard living wrung from 
over-populated islands have few material ambitions as yet. 
The Japanese factory worker sits with more contentment before 
his hibachi stove in his wood-and-paper house than does his 
English counterpart before his television set. 

There is also a strong tradition of paternalism in Japanese 
industry, whereby the employer accepts responsibility for the 
security of his employees, who in return reader him ungrudging 
service. Thus mutual respect produces high productivity. 
Emphasis is on the job at least as much as on the payment 
for it. The inefficiency of the system lies in the universal 
reluctance to put off redundant workers; unemployment benefit 
and other welfare schemes are in their infancy still and most 
employers must therefore keep on their payroll a great weight 
of unemployables. 

This transitional period for Japanese industry must be viewed 
with great caution until more stability is evident in Japanese 
economic trends; meanwhile .it should be recognised that 
British bicycles are already cheaper than Japanese in some 
markets, and that a ship ordered today in Yokohama will cost 
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> more than a similar one built on the Clyde—but Yokohama will 
offer quicker delivery. : 

_ Although at present the true dollar balance-of-trade position 
is much more unfavourable-to Japan than the sterling one, 
in which Japan has at present a marginal credit balance, the 
dollar deficit is disguised by the scale of American aid and by 
procurement for the US forces in the East. Thus vital pur- 
chases of coal, cotton, and other raw materials from the United 
States are able to continue. 

_The state of the sterling account gives a relatively true 
picture, undistorted by subsidies, of Japan's relations with the 
largest trading area,and she is keeniy concerned by the paucity 
of the balance to hér hand. The first post-war sterling trade 
agreement envisaged a total exchange of about £200 million 
annually, and since Japan was encouraged by the Occupation 
to gear up her export machinery she was able at once to 
fulfil deliveries, particularly of finished textiles and con- 
sumer goods. Meanwhile she followed a policy of importing 
only raw materials (often cheaper in the dollar area) and 
capital goods for reconstruction. For this reason, because 
Japan had for seven or eight years been cut off from the 
Sterling markets, and perhaps also because most of her 
immediately post-war buying was done by United States 
officials, she piled up a sterling balance of over £100 million. 

At this point the sterling area took alarm and exchange 
and import licensing restrictions were imposed on many 
Japanese products. But no sooner was the barrier up than 
bills in respect of capital goods ordered many months pre- 
viously began to mature and Japan’s balance ran down to 
practically nothing. Her action (as a solid indication of tra- 
ditional honesty in the matter of debts) in depositing £50 million 
in London to service her pre-war bonds imposed yet a further 
burden. 

The decline in the sterling balance for the past two years 
has led Japan to press for the lowering of import barriers and 
recent relaxations are a sign of confidence amongst the 
Commonwealth territories that Japan can be allowed a further 
measure of trade exchanges without getting out of hand. These 
concessions may be reflected in the payments figures late this 
year, and remembering that every coin has two sides, British 
traders who have created ready markets for their. products in 
Japan hope for freer sterling before long. 

British opposition at Geneva to Japanese membership of 
GATT seen by some.as a Pyrrhic victory for the Lancashire 
lobby, is not likely to be affected and might well have been 
withheld; it is arguable in any case that Japan can be con- 
trolled within the framework of GATT obligations much more 
effectively than she can outside it. A river cannot be dammed 
indefinitely but it can be directed into channels where it can 
work for the general good. 

Since the industry, application and skill of the Japanese, 
coupled with the expedient yet generous help of the Americans, 
seem bound to lead, in spite of difficulties, to eventual full 
recovery, the choice is already before us. Those who believe 
that nothing has changed since 1930 will be right to advocate 
resistance to Japan’s rise with all the economic weapons we 
can muster. But is it not possible that she will settle acceptably 
into the world economy, perhaps giving headaches to her 
competitors, but no justification for complaint’? The world 
needs all its productivity; Asia alone is a vast almost untapped 
market for manufactured goods which in their turn will help 
to raise purchasing power and open new doors to goods 
in which Britain excels. 

If British industry gets to work, by no means defensively but 
nevertheless with commonsense prudence, to transfer the pro- 
ductive effort from those few industries in which we clearly 
cannot beat the rice-bowl to those where we have sure advan- 
tage or an even chance, we can avoid the worst excesses of 
another rough-and-tumble with our principal trading rival. 
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Sloane Street, Sloane 
Square, Sloane Avenue 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


NE of the myriad profound contrasts between London 
and Paris lies in the matter of street names. In Paris 


the name of a street is either a tribute to some national 
figure (permanent or temporary) or the commemoration of some 
national event. In London it indicates on whose property a 
street is built. This banal custom of calling streets and squares 
by the subsidiary titles, surnames or country properties of noble 
landlords was already current in London in the seventeenth 
century, and with the Georgian expansion westward it was 
continued. Sometimes the new “ suburban ” streets were chris- 
tened after a member of the Royal Family. A few great men 
such as Nelson and Wellington gave their names to squares and 
terraces, but on the whole public tribute to popular heroes was 
confined to the naming of taverns and pubs. One of the few 
cases in which a really remarkable man is adequately com- 
memorated in London is that of Sir Hans Sloane, whose 
surname figures in a square, a street and an avenue, while his 
Christian name has given us Hans Crescent and Hans Place. 

This year is the bi-centenary of the death of Sir Hans Sloane, 
who expired at Chelsea on January 11, 1753, at the age of 
ninety-two. It is equally the bi-centenary of the foundation 
of the British Museum by an act of Parliament which imple- 
mented Sloane’s last testament and authorised the acquisition 
of his famous collections for the nation. The British Museum 
is celebrating this event by two exhibitions of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
treasures—one, in the Bible Room, and presided over by the 
Rysbrack bust of Sloane in his full-bottomed wig, is of the 
choicest of the illuminated manuscripts and early medical 
works; the second, in the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
assembles his collection of the drawings of Diirer and Holbein, 
which reveal that as well as doctor, botanist, collector of curios 
and bibliophile, Sloane was a serious and gifted art con- 
noisseur. In the Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
—which, as one often forgets, is in fact only a department of the 
British Museum moved here from Bloomsbury in the eighteen- 
eighties—there is a fascinating display of all that now remains 
of Sloane’s actual collection of natural specimens—sea-shells, 
dried plants and leaves and pieces of bark, crystals and 
minerals, as well as those oddities—a Roman lady’s skull 
found in the Tiber—for which smart-alecks like Lord Hervey 
would sneer at the wise, studious and acquisitive old man. The 
Keeper of the Natural History Museum, Mr. G. R. de Beer, 
has moreover published a new book, Sir Hans Sloane and the 
British Museum, in which all available facts about Sloane’s 
life as well as the details of his elaborate will are conveniently 
marshalled, and which forms a suitable .commemorative 
volume. To find traces of Sloane himself it is necessary to 
go to Chelsea, for though he lived most of his life at No. 3, 
Bloomsbury Place, it is in Chelsea that his memory lingers, 
along the sunny pathways of the Physic Garden, in the grave- 
yard of Chelsea Old Church, and in*the names of some of 
Chelsea’s main thoroughfares. 

Sir Hans Sloane purchased the manor of Chelsea, a country 
house near a village and usually approached by water, in 1712. 
Although he did not settle there until 1742, when aged and 
infirm in body but intensely alert in mind, he always spent a 
great deal of his time there, working in his house and in the 
Physic Garden, in which he had studied as a young man, and 
which he now, as landlord, let to the Apothecaries for a 
nominal annual fee. The manor house, built by Henry VIII 
and later inhabited by Catherine Parr and by Anne of Cleves, 
was the chief dwelling on his new property; but there was also 
Beaufort Manor, where Thomas More had lived and had 
welcomed Erasmus and Holbein. This house, which he judged 
uninhabitable, Sloane, rightly or wrongly, pulled down. After 
Sloane’s death Chelsea manor house was in its turn demolished 
to make way for part of Cheyne Row; the houses now num- 
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bered 19 to 24, at the corner of Cheyne Row and Oakley 
Street, are said to cover its precise locale. 

The Chelsea Physic Garden, surrounded by a high brick wall 
and with gates which give on to the Embankment on the south 
on to Swan Walk on the east, is one of the most peaceful and 
secluded places in London. Here, in the midst of old trees, 
of formal paths and formal beds of herbs and plants, the fine 
white marble statue of Sir Hans in his robes and wig, a deed 
in his hand, stands on its plinth in the sunshine. The garden 
is only open to bona fide students who wish to work there, but 
it is constantly used, as Sir Hans Sloane intended for teaching, 
botanical and research purposes. The four cedars of Lebanon 
which were planted in Sloane’s time have gone; the last sur- 
vived until 1904, when it too succumbed to the lack of the 
Thames water to which it had been accustomed, and of which 
the construction of the Embankment. had deprived it. By 
narrowing the river, the Embankment did indeed do much to 
ruin Chelsea: in Lysons’ great book there is a charming engrav- 
ing of the Physic Garden sloping down to the river’s edge, two 
of its cedars overshadowing the water, and a little boat sailing 
by. It was by river that many of Sloane’s friends would set out 
to visit him from Westminster and London. 

It is completely satisfying to contemplate the career of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and to read the account of his erudite and suc- 
cessful life. Already noticed as a prominent young doctor in 
the reign of James II, he was chosen by the Duchess of Albe- 
marle to go as her physician on her husband’s fatal expedition 
to take up the Governorship of Jamaica (where the Duke, after 
twelve months, died). The work he did in Kingston in studying 
and classifying tropical flora revealed the full extent of this 
subject to European botanists for the first time, and formed the 
basis of his huge two-volume illustrated work, A Voyage to 
Jamaica, which is still consulted to this day. On his return 
to Europe he took up a fashionable practice in London, and 
began that career of scholarship and research which led Lim 
finally to the Presidency of the Royal Society as well as of the 
Royal College of Physicians, making him a by-word for 
medical and botanical learning in his own day. 

In manner Sloane was affable and “ free of access,” always 
ready to treat patients rich or poor and to show his collections 
to anyone seriously interested—and even to a few great ladies 
who came out of pure curiosity. As Sloane grew older, and 
the famous collections grew more and more extensive, he began 
to be exercised about their future. No existing British institu- 
tion seemed worthy of them—the Royal Society poor and 
factious, the Ashmolean badly run—and so he settled down 
to draw up the scheme which makes all of us his debtors, 
his plan for a public museum. In his will he ordained that 
the collections, which he estimated had cost him nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds, should be offered to the nation for 
a fifth of that sum. Failing purchase, they were to be offered 
on the same terms to a succession of foreign Royal Academies 
of which Sloane was.a corresponding member. Largely owing 
to the efforts of Speaker Onslow the bequest was accepted. 
Sloane’s great library, his manuscripts, his drawings, his medals, 
coins, jewels, minerals, animals, shells, plants, reptiles in spirits 
of wine were purchased for the nation, and were soon joined 
to the Cottonian and Harleian manuscripts and books in what 
is now known as the Foundation Collections of the British 
Museum. Sloane had envisaged his museum remaining in the 
manor house at Chelsea, but it was naturally deemed best 
to move it into London. Montagu House in Bloomsbury was 
bought for the purpose of sheltering it. The Chelsea manor 
house was pulled down by Sloane’s son-in-law, but the essential 
wishes of the old doctor had already been executed. It is no 
mean achievement to have imposed his public-spirited bene- 
volent plans not only on his own generation but on posterity, 
and to have ensured that his Physic Garden and the collections 
of his life-time should survive the centuries in exactly the 
manner that he wished. 

The above is the seventh in a series of articles by Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
on post-war London. These articles are to be collected and published 
in book form by Messrs. Constable. 
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THE: LEEDS FESTIVAL 


Leeps has done well this year by its critics, 
who have often complained, not without 
justice, that it is too conservative. The big 
choral festivals are apt to be stuffy, not 
always through their own fault. The cult of 
massed choirs has declined in this century, 
and with it the interest of serious composers 
in choral music on this scale, so that where 
the festivals sparsely survive they cannot 
easily find suitable modern works, even if 
they are willing to try. Leeds have been 
willing, and have sorted out, in Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex and Janatek’s Glagolitic Mass, 
two works rare and interesting enough to 
be worth going far to hear—though the 
B.B.C. saved many the trouble by broad- 
casting them both. For the Janatek I took 
advantage of this service. The balance was 
all wrong by radio, which made any assess- 
ment of the performance difficult, but it was 
as if nobody knew what to do with the 
music. It has, it is true, a strong national 
flavour which is very much East European, 
but the performers could hardly have seemed 
more unhappy if it had been Chinese. 
Indeed it sometimes might have been. 


Oedipus Rex was iuckier. The Colne 


Valley Male Voice Choir had learned their 
parts to perfection, and with the wonderfully 
musical and intelligent singing ,of Peter 
Pears, as Oedipus, and distinguished contri- 
butions from the other soloists, Josef Krips 
secured a beautifully precise and balanced 
performance that conveyed the composer’s 
intentions as nearly as the resonant Town 
Hall of Leeds would allow. Those inten- 
tions, as always with Stravinsky, were to put 
before the listener a well-constructed piece 
of music of the same complete emotional 
detachment as the Latin text. But the effect, 
again as always, is emotionally overwhelm- 
ing, even sublime. 

The other main interest of the Festival 
was in two of the morning concerts, at which 
two new works were performed. One of 
these, a setting for double choir, com- 
missioned from Phyllis Tate, of a choral 
scene from The Bacchae of Euripides, was 
a disappointment : it has some lovely solo 
Passages, using big melodic leaps unusually 
and ingeniously, but in the choral sections 
the harmeny, which might sound well 
enough on a string orchestra, did not come 
through effectively in this performance owing 
to the great difficulties of intonation it 
presents. The other was a set (not, it was 
stressed, a cycle) of eight songs by Britten 
to poems by Thomas Hardy, sung by. Peter 
Pears, with the ¢;¢.poser accompanying. 
Few of the characizristics that have distin- 
guished Britten’s previous songs—the arrest- 
ing harmony, drawing attention to a crucial 
word, or the exuberantly inventive word- 
painling—were prominent in them. Those 
in which they were most easily discernible, 
if not so vividly as in the past, were the first 
two and the last two, which, probably for 
this reason, seemed the most beautiful. Even 
these declinéd to make the obvious illustra- 
tion, at any rate with the facility and imme- 
diacy that we know Britten. is capable of—as 
though he had gone out of his way not to 


. describe.too directly. This is in fine with 
Britten's recent. devel6pment generally, but 
~ it is difficult to place the songs im relation to 
his othér ‘recent music, perhaps because now 


that he has begun to deny himself the 
sensuous harmonies that he has always 
known how to ravish us with, we find it more 
difficult to recognise a distinctive style in his 
harmony. Experience suggests however that 
a second hearing may reveal it. 

COLIN MASON 


THEATRE 


The King and I. By Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein Il; from Anna and 
The King of Siam by Margaret Landon. 
(Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.) Birth- 
day Honours. By Paul Jones. (Criterion.) 


THE post-war cult, of the American musical 
has depended on its providing, with a relia- 
bility English musicals lost a long time ago, 
an evening out of good lusty entertainment 
cheerful, tuneful, sentimental, efficient, and 
full of colour. The King and I seems to have 
an adequate share of most of the virtues. 

Adequate is the right word. The brilliant 
glow of Oklahoma! still warms and lights 
our memories. In it the form of the 
American musical was wedded perfectly to 
the matter. Since then, inevitably, the form 
has been developed and complicated. Messrs. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein are not ones for 
sticking to a formula themselves, and Mr. 
Rodgers’ music can always be expected to 
carry an experiment into popularity. The 
story of Anna Leonowens’ life as an English 
governess trying not only to teach the royal 
children of Siam in the eighteen-sixties but 
also to civilise their father the King, should 
be a good idea : good story, luscious setting, 
charming period, imperial preference, English 
market, etcetera—as the King keeps on 
saying—and etcetera. But perhaps it has 
too much. For as a story of real people it 
demands a certain subtlety of telling and a 
depth of characterisation which are not Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein II’s strongest suits. 

Even so, Mr. Hammerstein might have got 
away with his unsatisfactorily naive dialogue 
and characterisation had not his producer 
exposed him by conducting the piece at a 
wearyingly pedestrian speed. In other ways 
Mr. John van Druten gives some delightful 
touches of pure production, like his handling 
of the one-by-one entry of the royal children 
to meet their new governess, where, without 
a word spoken on stage, he invests each 
child with a complete identity. 

The story seems to have depressed Mr. 
Richard Rodgers rather as it has the author. 
The music is always adequate, often sweet 
and prettily atmospheric, but never—as we 
expect from him—vital, never sweeping, and 
never more than competently orchestrated. 
Mr. Jo Mielziner’s sets and curtains are in 
key. They are dull and dusty, in some 
details poorly executed, and, for an American 
production and Mr. Mielziner, flatly lit. 
The one whole part which flies high above 
the standard level is the ballet; an enchanting, 
Oriental-style dance narrative of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin into which all the subtlety and sophisti- 
cation of comic invention missing from the 
rest of the piece seems to have been packed. 

The choice of Valerie Hobson to play 
the late Gertrude Lawrence’s part was sur- 
prising but it comes off. If her voice ts 
rathér muted and not very flexible as yet, it 
carries an echo of Victorian drawing rooms, 
clear and coo! and charming. There are 
moments when she acts with a grace and 


sincerity which are most affecting: there 
are other moments which show her as 
yet incapable of carrying off indifferently 
written scenes with the vast desert of 
Drury Lane stage about her and nowhere, 
dramatically speaking, to go. Herbert 
Lom makes the King, rightly, a cross 
between Captain Hook and Mr. Darling, 
coloured by a slightly Germanic orientalism. 
Miss Muriel Smith as the Head Wife moves 
and sings with the heady warmth of a lotus 
eater and Mr. Martin Benson gives the 
King’s Tory Prime Minister the full treat- 
ment of dog-like—a rather mysterious dog, 
probably a sort of Siamese elk-hound— 
devotion. There are no other performances 
describable as acting, and the English 
chorus is careful not to ape the Americans; 
its members remain decorative and unim- 
peachably anonymous. 
- * 

Mr. Donald Albery is obviously deter- 
mined to turn himself into an interesting 
**management.’’ His first presentation, Mr. 
Graham Greene’s The Living Room, was an 
oddly bad play technically but weil worth 
doing: his second, Birthday Honours, is 
not quite so bad technically—we expect no 
more from this kind of comedy than we get— 
but is not worth doing. Mr. Albery has 
evidently the means and the will to put on 
plays well in the management sense, and it 
will be a, good thing for the theatre as a 
whole if he continues. But this piece is yet 
another which depends on the view that 
adultery is, implicitly, hilariously funny and 
sufficient unto itself for three whole acts. 
There are most of the jokes common to the 
situation; they were good when Maugham 
and Lonsdale used them. There are six 
fascinating Balmain dresses, each demanding 
a suitable entrance and exit and displaying 
the adulterous wife (played by Miss Moira 
Lister) in what may be described as her true 
colours, and there is one deliciously sensitive 
performance, by Miss Jean St. Clair, as the 
plain, bullied sister who has never felt at 
home—and how we feel for her—in this set. 


DEREK MONSEY 


MUSIC 

** How are we to find the diamond hidden 
in the dunghill?’’ asks Dr. Vaughan 
Williams in his introduction to the autumn 
prospectus issued by the Society for the 
Promotion of New Music. ‘* By trial and 
error ’’ is his—and in fact the only—answer. 
Vaughan Williams’s metaphor rather sug- 
gests that the society’s concerts are meetings 
of musical sanitary inspectors or men with 
muck-rakes, and perhaps prospecting for 
gold would have provided a happier image. 

However that may be, the society’s first 
orchestral concert of the season, given at the 
St. Pancras Town Hall on October 13th by 
the LPO under Norman del Mar, presented 
two youthful symphonies by Peter Hodgson 
and David Gow, which, though by no 
means diamonds, were certainly not dung 
either. The object of these concerts is 
primarily to give the composer a chance to 
hear what he has written down on paper. 
In the case of orchestral works, therefore, 
they provide excellent laboratory tests in 
orchestration. Both the symphonies played 
were written in 1949, when Hodgson was 
21 and Gow 25; and both have written 
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much music since. Hodgson’s was the more 
earnest, 
rather monotonously scored and composed 
of a markedly drab material but revealing 
a distinct ability to organise music on a 
large symphonic scale. As in the works of 
many very young composers—and not only 
the very young—there was a rather forced, 
hysterical note in the more violent passages, 
though the music as a whole was patently 
sincere. Gow’s piece showed a more lively 
imagination but less concentration and 
sustained thought. It was instructive to see 
how each of the composers was most at 
ease in his scherzo movement and how each 
followed the prevailing fashion in ending 
his work with a fugal movement of imposing 
dimensions. 

On October 10th Manoug Parikian and 
George Malcolm gave the first of five 
sonata recitals, at which the violin sonatas 
of Mozart and Beethoven are to be played. 
These concerts are being given in the Recital 
Room at the Festival Hall, a rather unsatis- 
factory room that looks as though it had 
been designed as a restaurant rather than 
a concert-hall. Hearing is erratic, too, 
though I had a good enough place on this 
occasion to enjoy George Malcolm's wonder- 
fully agile and accurate piano-playing. He 
is inclined*to under-statement, certainly, as 
Beethoven’s Op.96 showed ; but he is an 
unmistakeable musical character as well as 
a fine technician. Manoug Parikian’s 
position as leader of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra is a guarantee of his technical 
skill and his musicianship ; but, as before 
at a solo recital, I found his interpretation 
disappointingly colourless and an unex- 
pected note of hesitancy in his playing. 

The Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra, which 
drew a large and hopeful audience to the 
Festival Hall on October 12th, was a great 
disappointment. What's in a name ? indeed, 
but it was reasonable to expect something 
out of the common run from an orchestra 
bearing such a name. Their playing of 
Mozart was deadly dull, quite unenlivened 
by any spark of brilliance or wit, heavy in 
string-tone and with a wood-wind section 
which very often came in late and then 
seemed permanently flustered. There must be 
half a dozen small orchestras in this country 
which could have given a better account of 
this programme, and to import so poor 
a body of players working under so grandi- 
loquent and misleading a name is surely very 
poor policy. 

MARTIN COOPER 


BALLET 
Ballet Espafiol. (Stoll Theatre). 


Tue tradition in Spanish dancing, like that 
of the East, is so strong and so jealous as to 
permit of no appreciable growth—at least 
that is the evidence up till today. In the 
eighteenth century a few classical steps did 
creep into Spanish dancing, but there it 
ended. None of the attempts at fresh 
inventive choreography by the companies 
we have seen since the war—and they have 
comprised Spain’s most celebrated dancers 
—has showa any development of the art 
whatsoever. It is not therefore to the 
detriment of Pilar Lopez herself to say that 
her least satisfactory numbers are those 
which have been ** rearranged ’’; nor any 
criticism of her ability as an executant to 
pick out her male dancers as giving the 
greatest pleasure, and generally being the 


consequent work, heavily and. 
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focal point of our eyes. For, in the dances of 
Spain it is the man who plays the more 
active and glorious réle—probably quite 
natural in a country where, even today, 
women still remain comparatively secluded 
and guarded. 

Pilar Lopez is a handsome woman, with 
beautiful carriage and grandeur of manner. 
In such a dance as La Maja y el Ruisenor 
from the Fantasia Goyesca suite, she proudly 
and leisurely invites her partners to compete 
for her favours. In Los Cabales she is the 
flame to which the men, like moths, are 
irresistibly drawn. Zapateado, to the well- 
known music of Sarasate, is splendidly 
danced by Paco de Ronda and Alberto 
Lorca. The latter was the star of Monday 
evening's performance and the audience 
wa reluctant to let him go after his brilliant 
and immensely musical Alborada del Gracioso. 


LILLIAN BROWSE 


ART 
Ayrton, Vaughan, Fairley. 

AT the Redfern Gallery Michael Ayrton is 
pursuing his “return to realism” with dogged 
tenacity. Listeners to The Critics last week- 
end may have heard him suggest that 
painting in our time has been too much 
concerned with pleasure and not enough 
with communication. Ayrton starts with a 
series of intellectual or “‘literary’’ concepts, 
and then invents the images through which 
they may be expressed and communicated. 
Since he is not a facile painter, the sophisti- 
cated and sometimes mannered composition 
in which these images are brought together 
often lacks unity and grace. However, 
there are at least half-a-dozen pictures in 
this present show which suggest that his 
power of handling paint has noticeably 
developed; in them forms and tonal relation- 
ships are happily articulated without affecta- 
tion. It is primarily for its attempt to 
express certain psychological tensions and 
more or less ambiguous human relationships, 
however, that Ayrton’s work is of interest, 
and.in this respect too his new exhibition 
seems to me to mark an advance. 

7. os . 


Keith Vaughan (at the Leicester Galleries) 
battles with the formal problems posed by 
a restricted subject-matter—in particular 
groups of male figures—and the self-imposed 
restraint of a limited palette of greys and 
ochres and olive greens and prussian blue, 
with an occasional flash of orange-yellow. 
His painting shows signs of struggle—but 
as Cézanne’s bathers carry the signs of 
struggle, or as the early works of Matisse 
and the analytical cubists, which it often 
resembles, shows signs of struggle. Some- 
times the motivation of his figures—for 
example that on the right in No. 25—seems 
insufficiently resolved to communicate the 
formal or emotional idea in the painter's 
mind, but as a whole the exhibition carries 
an air of great authority. 

> 


George Fairley, who works in Swansea 
and presumably fell under the sway of 
Josef Herman as a result, is holding his 
second one-man ~show at Gimpel Fils. 
Like Herman he paints the miners and 
farmers of South Wales; like Herman’s, his 
heavy figures are most often anchored to the 
ground by their own shadows cast by a 
strong top light or silhouetted contre-jour. 
(This is perhaps his favourite effect, with 
a light, bright colour as background.) It 


would be unfair, however, {o. suggest that 
Fairley contributes nothing, to. Herman’s 
view of life, for he is clearly trying—and 


not without success—to extend the boun- 


daries of his idiom. His images are amended 
by, certain aesthetic, or _picture-making, 
considerations which often make them more 
immediately pleasing than Herman's. Some- 
times a composition, like Bringing Home the 
Cup, while initially striking, is top empty to 
sustain interest, but a landscape like Gower 
Farm has been really observed. Fairley has 
yet! fully to find himself; when he does he 
may develop a quite new kind of British 
expressionism. The few drawings are 
simple and effective. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 
Androcles and The Lion. (Rialto.)——~The 
Intruder. (Empire.) ’ 


BERNARD SHAW’S irreverent views on 
Christianity, so brilliantly expounded in that 
exceptionally poor play of his, Androcles and 
the Lion, have, in Gabriel ‘Pascal’s even 
poorer adaptation, lost .a. deal of their 
original sharpness. A stimulating lecturer 
but far from always a good playwright, 
Shaw demands special treatment, and this 
time Mr. Pascal, who knows and loves every 
inch of the Shavian ground, .seems, incon- 
ceivably enough, to have been quite unable 
to make up his mind how to handle him, 
In the characterisations, in the-scenery, even 
in the lions, he dithers between fantasy and 
realism, and one’s appreciation of Mr. 
Shaw’s masterly conjuring with-the minds of 
martyrs is distracted by this. wildly uneven 
approach. The rabbit, as:it were, cannot 
be seen for the hat. For: instance, against 
studio sets which, though apparently striving 
to be convincing, are so bogus the smell of 
paint reaches the Rialto foyer, Robert 
Newton gives a vital, moving performance 
as Ferrovius, the giant who converts the 
heathen by sheer muscular force ; whereas 
in the arena scenes crowds as vast and as 
authentic-looking as in any: M-G-M pro- 
duction watch Androcles:(Alan* Young) do 
a Clown’s act which would be delightful at 
the Chiswick Empire but is merely bewil- 
dering here. 
» Jean Simmons and Victor ‘Mature steer 
a somewhat steadier course, and Maurice 
Evans is an excellent Caesar ; so too is John 
Hoyt as Cato, a character added to Shaw’s 
play as a sort of compére ‘and: to which he 
would surely have taken exception. But 
although these have a certain strength and 
quality about them, they cannot redeem a 
production which looks as if it had been 
slapped together by a moody amateur short 
of cash, a man who did not .dare to take a 
strong line in any direction so decided to 
muddle through with a mixture of every- 
thing, and hoped as well that no one would 
notice the paper grass. 
7 7 ° 

To turn to more cheerful things I am over- 
joyed to say that The Intruder, based on a 
novel by Robin Maugham, is an extremely 
good British picture, acted extremely well by 
a uniformly talented cast- and admirably 
directed by Guy Hamilton. The story con- 
cerns the attempt of an ex-Army officer to 
help one of the men who served under him 
in the war, a man who since his demobilisa- 
tion has taken to a life of crime. Jack 
Hawkins, that perfect exemplar of the 
rugged-cum-sensitive gentleman, is the officer, 
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and it is part of his self-imposed mission to 
visit other members of his old regiment : 
George Cole working in Covent Garden, 
Dennis Price lording it in an office, Arthur 
Howard headmastering, Duncan Lamont 
farming. Before ali these visits we are 
shown flashbacks to incidents in the war, 
some dire, some amusing, all plausible, the 
keenly observed characters taking part in 
them establishing themselves as solid familiar 
types and yet not without individuality. 
Michael Medwin as the boy gone wrong, 
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Nicholas Phipps boring the officers’ mess to 
distraction with his tales, Dora Bryan stuck 
in a tank with Arthur Howard, give per- 
formances which, added to those of the 
other actors I have mentioned, make this 
picture a nearly flawless one of its kind. 
Save for its ending, which is a little too 
optimistic to be convincing, it would be 
quite so; smooth and swift in its running, 
well scripted, very funny at times, eminently 
sensible. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


De Mortuis... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 189 
Report by Horace Wyndham 


Although factually correct and apparently flattering, obituary notices of public characters, 
if read between the lines, are apt to give a different impression of their subjects. Specimens 
of such notices were invited, dealing with the career of one of the following : Wack ford Squeers 
(educationist), Charles Mudie (** Select Library ’’), Horatio Bottomley (financier), Dr. 
Crippen (toxicologist), Sherlock Holmes (criminologist), Mrs. Bloomer (dress reformer), 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant (abolitionist). 


After reading the inscriptions on tomb- 
stones and memorial tablets inquisitive 
children often enquire: ‘* Where are all 
the wicked people buried ? ’’ These sources 
do not supply the information. In this 
competition most of the entries dealt with 
Dr. Crippen. Sherlock Holmes, together 
with his stooge, Dr. Watson, also attracted 
the attention of a number of amateur 
criminologists. The Rev. Dr. Fitchett (not 
** Fidget,’’ as one would-be prizewinner 
unjustifiably called him) wrote a best-seller, 
Deeds that Won the Empire. Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant was also interested in the Empire. 
But it was a different Empire, and dealt 
with the promenade of the Leicester Square 
establishment. In her efforts to make 
women ‘* trousers-conscious,’’ Mrs. 
Bloomer was obviously before her time ; 
and in these days of ** bikini beach-wear * 
and ** hiking shorts *’ she would be con- 
sidered ultra-prudish. More than one 
entrant expressed regret that Wackford 
Squeers had not been elected a member of 
the Headmasters’ Conference; and the 
financial @perations of Horatio Bottomley 
met with a good deal of adverse criticism. 

The prizewinners are Sheila Wheeler 
(£1 10s.), Granville Garley and James 
Bowker (£1 5s. each), and E. Bedwell (£1). 
Commended are the entries of J. R. Hodgson, 
Samuel G. Taylor, Findlay P. Murdoch, 
Nancy Gunter, Alan M. Laing, D. R. Peddy, 
H. A. C. Evans, Basil Lee, the Rev. C. L. S. 
Linnell, and Mrs. Window. 


PRIZES 


(SHEILA WHEELER) 
Mrs. Amelia Jenks Bloomer 


It is with regret that we announce the death 
yesterday, December 30th, of Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer. 

This gallant lady, in order to extend the 
stride in the progress of feminine advance, was 
the first to brave the astonished gaze of the 
public when she ventured forth in a pair— 
they come in pairs like shoes and gloves— 
of ** bloomers.’’ 

Striving to establish a sensible and catefree 
reform in female dress, Mrs. Bloomer did not 
get the whole-hearted support of the less 
mobile members of her sex, who, seemingly, 
preferred the. tyranny of the ground-length 
“* hobble *’ skirt. Her generous act won, how- 
ever, the undying gratitude of that splendid 
creature of no Ceoe hampered paces, the 
Outdeor Girl, who* may now firmly take her 
Seat as the indispensable rear partner of a 





Bicycle built for Two. She will not be for- 
gotten: the garment named after her has 
now become a household word. Moreover, 
any reliable dictionary will prove that her 
unique and daring gesture has been epitomised 
in the explanation given for an impetuous 
action which is followed by singular conse- 
quences. 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Wackford Squeers 

As an educationist Mr. Wackford Squeers 
was strikingly successful ; he left his mark on 
every one of his pupils, stamping them for life. 
It was his proud boast that a product of the 
**shop ’’ (as he jokingly called his school) 
could be spotted at a glance anywhere in a 
crowd. He was an originator of Parent- 
Teacher Associations; the child’s home 
background he made it his business to investi- 
gate thoroughly ; and he always reserved a 
special welcome for orphans and step-children. 
He realised the importance of diet and regular 
meals in the upbringing of the young, and was 
an advocate of plain foed of high vitamin 
content. But he will be remembered chiefly 
as a pioneer of practical teaching methods. 
The humblest domestic crafts found an hon- 
oured place in his curriculum. He once said 
at an Old Boys’ Reunion in Dachau that he 
had helped to make Britain a nation of winder- 
cleaners. It is a pity that his acute business 
sense and highly individualistic personality 
prevented him from accepting an important 
executive position under the Welfare State, 
and that he died before the new Comprehen- 
sive Schools came into being. 


(JAMES BOWKER) 
Dr. H. H. Crippen 


Hawley Harvey Crippen, who died early 
yesterday while away from home, had not only 
earned a reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic for his experiments in advanced toxi- 
cosis, but had also played a prominent part in 
work connected with wireless telegraphy. 

Crippen was, in a professional sense, a self- 
made man. His surgical practice, which he 
carried on privately, developed out of his 
interest in pathology. 

In 1893 he married Miss B. Elmore. Her 
untimely death had an important influence on 
Crippen’s subsequent career, for he seemed to 
become unsettled in England and ultimately 
sailed for North America, where he intended to 
make his home. However, it was not long before 
he bowed to requests to return so that research 
might continue into his earlier work with 
poisons. 

The discoveries arising from this soon 
became recognised as of great significance, 
though it would be untrue to say that universal 
approbation was accorded to them. Indeed, 
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Dr. Crippen’s final decline may be attributed 
to his failure to carry public opinion with him. 

Though he had been under observation for 
some time, his end came suddenly. 


(E. BeDwett) 
Charles Mudie 


Charles Edward Mudie began to lend books 
in a small way in 1842. By the ’sixties, his was 
truly a household name in the new villadom of 
the Victorian suburbs. From Wimbledon to 
Southgate, from Sydenham to Hampstead, no 
drawing-room table was complete without its 
novel from the ** Select Library.’’ 

Mr. Mudie was the first to discern, and cater 
for, the vast literary appetite of the stay-at- 
home wives and daughters of City men. His 
success, however, derived not more from his 
enterprise, than from the confidence inspired 
by the epithet in his title. By ‘* Select,’ he 
meant a rigorous exclusion of all that was 
unhedithy and subversive in the literature of 
his period. To the Victorian paterfamilias, his 
yellow label was as reassuring as the imprimatur 
to Catholic readers. With the Mudie novel as 
her reading, Suburbia was safe from the dubious 
affaire with Continentals like Zola or Flaubert ; 
or from any acquaintance, no less deplorable, 
with the native seduction of George Moore. 

A notable bulwark fell when Mudie died. 
Only he, perhaps, could have shielded the 
English reading public from Ulysses. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 192 
Set by E. W. Fordham 


**They say the Lion and the Lizard... ."" 
The usual prizes are offered for the best 
completion of this stanza (in the Omar 
Khayyam stanza-form) as an advertisement 
for the Zoo. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘*Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than October 27th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
November 6th. 





Country Life 


A cock pheasant moved out of the weeds 
beneath the hedge, rising over the rough 
furrow and picking his way carefully across 
the withered potato haulms, but watching, 
listening every instant. His head came up 
and he posed on the top of a furrow, like 
a statue in the warm October sunlight, his 
white band showing and the red on his head 
looking more red than ever. Evidently the 
danger was not close at hand, for he began 
to feed, doing so leisurely and with the 
attention a barnyard fowl gives to picking 
over a new piece of ground. I had missed 
the hens, for suddenly I discovered one within 
a few yards and another farther out in the 
field. They were much more unobtrusive and 
more intent on feeding. The cock bird stalked 
on, his tail brushing the small weeds and 
leaves, until he was as far out as the more 
venturesome hen and then that far-away 
alarm, as impossible for the human ear to 
detect as a “silent” dog whistle, made the 
cock pause. The danger was nearer aad the 
brown hens heard it too. As silently as they 
had appeared on the field they went from it 
again. The weeds at the hedge swayed, a jay 
complained in the wood and a pair of crows 
flew over, but whatever had frightened the 
pheasants continued to keep out of sight. 


Harvest Festival 
The road turns through the crowding walls 
of the village and then, after a sharp bend, 
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goes downhill for more than a mile, and it 
is possible to look over the valley and see the 
lights of farms and villages that lie below. I 
was at the beginning of the descent when I 
overtook a man dressed in his best clothes 
and clattering along as though he intended 
catching a train, and so I offered him a lift. 
As we went down he remarked that his haste 
was not to go to the station but to get to 
chapel, for it was their harvest festival. He 
was late, he said, and glad of the lift, for it 
was not the thing to come late to thanksgiving. 
It had been a good harvest and there was 
much to be thankful for. We came to the 
chapel, a lonely little building on the side of 
the hill. Its windows were lit by the glow 
of oil lamps within. 1 could hear the singing 
as my passenger got down and bade me a 
hurried good evening. The voice of the choir 
welled out as he passed through the door, and 
I switched off the engine of the car and sat 
listening to the hymns for a while before 
continuing on my way home. It seemed a 
most fitting time and place to thank God for 
the harvest with shorn stubble all round and 
sheep lying out there in the darkness. 


Ferret for Sale 

D., who used to be one of the most notori- 
ous rabbiters in the locality, stopped me 
to ask if I wanted to buy a ferret. 
I told him my ferreting days were over and 
he nodded. “ It's a pity,” he said. “ 1 could've 
put you in the way of a beauty. Game 
enough to bolt a hare.” I ignored this 
deliberate mistake, for D. only sought to open 
the conversation and perhaps slip in a half- 
heard remark about bringing the ferret along 
for my inspection. “No,” I told him, “I 
have no use for a ferret.” He went off looking 
sad and thinking less of me than he had done 
in the days when I encountered him working 
furtively at the hedgeside. 


Shortening Days 


The daisies of Michaelmas, which are really 
asters, are almost the last source of supply 
for the late-foraging bees, although there is 
enough extravagant colour to please the eye 
in the fading flowers of autumn, the wilting 
dahlias and chrysanthemums that look less 
happy after each colder October night. The 
bees have shortened their working day, too, 
because the late afternoon has a deadly dew 
that settles on the grass and the flowers of 
the daisies. Only the wasps are abroad, for 
the bank is cold, the soil heavy and un- 
friendly, and they must seek shelter to live 
even a day longer. They have found their 
way into the vinery and one finds them, drunk 
and stupid, clinging to the black grapes. These 
are the now useless workers. The queens are 
seeking their own salvation which depends 
less on the over-ripe apple and the intoxicat- 
ing flavour of the jelly-pan than on the dis- 
covery of a warm niche in which to hiber- 
nate, for nature’s scheme includes the pre- 
servation of the wasp and, as well as ripe- 
ness, certain decay that must be tended by 
the wasp kind. 


The Vegetable Garden 


Lift all root vegetables except those hardy 
varieties that are known to be able to stand 
winter, because a touch of frost on such 
things as carrots softens them up and makes 
them easy meat for insects. Clear leaf rubbish 
from the cabbage patch for this, too, can en- 
courage unwanted guests. Earth up celery and 
sow broad beans. 


IAN NIALL 
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Letters to the Editor 





FOR AN ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 


Sir,—It is now two years since plans were 
made for setting up the European Defence 
Community, and it appeared then that realisa- 
tion of the plan required only the time 
needed for ratification by the parliaments of 
the six countries concerned, Today, except in 
the case of Western Germany, ratification 
seems to be no nearer, and it appears doubtful 
that France will ever ratify at all. 

The USSR is, of course, fundamentally 
opposed to West German rearmament in any 
shape or form, and to delay is to play right 
into its hands. Delay is also dangerous as 
far as Western Germany is concerned, because 
public opinion there is not entirely at one, 
though at present predominantly in favour of 
co-operation with the west. The main force 
behind this enlightened policy is Dr. Adenauer 
himself, supported by the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and by all the more intelligent 
Germans. If the Germans were left to them- 
selves, however, it must be expected that 
nationalist influences will, in the course of 
time, gradually gain ground. In fact, the 
movement for a greater Germany, which has 
been the driving farce behind German politics 
for the last hundred years, will be almost 
certain to re-emerge. 

A Western Germany participating in 
neither EDC nor NATO would presumably be 
neutral, and may be expected to evolve along 
the following lines. The nationalist spirit 
would develop with the gradual coming into 
being of a government with more power at 
the centre, probably approximating eventually 
to a government of national socialist type. 
This trend would be accompanied by an in- 
creasing German influence in the Council of 
Europe (or whatever takes its place), backed 
by strong economic expansion. Allied re- 
straint would be gradually cast off in an 
atmosphere of pronounced German economic 
development, and there would probably be 
tendencies towards an understanding with 
Russia which would be in keeping with Ger- 
many’s past. This points towards the com- 
position of Hitler's Europe in 1940, and 
towards an inevitable renewal of that anta- 
gonism and rivalry between Great Britain and 
Germany which led to both world wars. 

The alternative to the formation of the EDC 
is the incorporation of Western Germany with 
NATO. Could nota position of real strength 
be taken up through the formation of a defen- 
sive alliance (if necessary within the frame- 
work of NATO to start with) between Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, West Ger- 
many and France? This combination would 
form an impregnable barrier against eastern 
aggression, and such close co-operation 
between the three leading powers of Western 
Europe must bring great and enduring results 
in our struggle to preserve our common 
Christian civilisation’ and heritage. As some- 
thing tangible and definite it would also have 
an immediate and stimulating effect on the 
morale of Western Europe. 

It is believed that an Anglo-German defen- 
sive alliance is not only possible but highly 
desirable in the interests of the future deve- 
lopment of Western Europe. The good points 
of the German character are not well known 
because the bad ones have been so prominent 
in recent years, but the added stability which 





would result from a close understanding 
between Great Britain and Germany should 
prove sufficient to counterbalance misdirected 
German emotionalism, and prevent Germany 
from attempting adventures based on imagi- 
nary racial superiority. The Germans have 
great respect for tradition, and this would 
prove to be the closest point in common 
between the two peoples. 

The inevitable Russian fears and objections 
could be allayed by guaranteeing her against 
attack in the same way as the Locarno Treaty 
of mutual guarantee in 1925 safeguarded all 
the participants against aggression.— Yours 
faithfully, 

W. H. HYNES 

The End House, Heronsgate, 

near Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire 


MR. NOMAN’S SPONSORS 


Sir,—It would be discourteous were. 1 not 
to answer the questions put to me by Mr. 
Ludovic Kennedy in his kind critique of The 
Man Who Never Was. 

Mr. Whitley Jones and the solicitor both 
existed: they each composed their respective 
letters: those letters were sach as they con- 
sidered, from their vast experience, that they 
would have written in the given circumstances. 

Mr. Whitley Jones was definite that a 
peremptory demand for repayment of even 
a comparatively small sum was quite possible 
if Major Martin had failed to keep a promise 
to the Bank in spite of repeated reminders: 
and surely the Bank could not possibly have 
fixed the sum which would be due for interest 
until they knew when Major Martin would 
pay—only Major Martin could know that. 

The solicitor (who wishes to remain. anony- 
mous for reasons of professional etiquette) 
was asked to include a legacy to a named 
person, described as Major Martin’s “servant.” 
As an army officer (and surely it would have 
been a quite improbable coincidence had he 
been an ex-Royal Marine) he spontaneously 
used the term “batman” which came 
naturally to him. And, if Mr. Kennedy will 
forgive me, why on earth should he include 
the name in such a letter? After all it had 
been set Out in the letter which he was 
answering and would be included with the 
formal description in the will itself. 

Even had the benefits of Mr. Colvin’s 
theories been available to me in 1943 I would 
still have preferred to accept the completely 
genuine letters composed by the Joint General 
Manager of one of the “Big Five” and a 
solicitor of great experience rather than any 
versions which would have been composed by 
a journalist, however eminent in his own 
profession.—Yours faithfully, 

EWEN MONTAGU 
Beaulieu, Brockenhurst, 


Warren Beach, 


Hants. 


THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


Sirn,—The seventh Edinburgh Festival has 
been followed by an unusual amount of post- 
mortem scrutiny. Such concern as there may 
be has nothing whatever to do with standards 
of performance, which were as high as ever. 
It is a question rather as to whether the 
Festival, after seven years, is growing into all 
we hoped it would grow into. It began as a 
gigantic piece of importation—an exotic affair. 























PIONEERS IN 
PINSTRIPE 


They don’t plant flags—they place 
contracts. In fifty Commonwealth 
countries they're the brains and 

the buying power behind today’s vast 
development schemes. They've millions to 
spend on plant, machinery, components, 
supplies. They won't wave flags but 

they will ‘ buy British’. They 

want to know what you can offer them. 


Tell them. Tell them about your 

firm and its products in the one 

journal they al/ read. Publicity can’t 
work miracles. But by intelligent 
advertising in NEW COMMONWEALTH 
you can be sure of increasing sales in 
territories where you are already 
represented; sure of a warm welcome and 
an established name when you come 

to break new ground. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


is the business man’s fortnightly review 
of Commonwealth affairs. By reading it 
you keep in close touch with important 
developments in every Commonwealth 
country. By advertising in it you ensure 
that all important buyers and dis- 
tributors throughout the Common- 
wealth keep in touch with you. 


Specimen copy on request. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH, 


33 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 9233. 
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SIR WINSTON 


CHURCHILL'S 


WAR MEMOIRS 
The Sixth and Final Volume 


N the context of 1953 this last volume of Sir Winston 
| Churchill’s War Memoirs is the most enthralling. 

It is an account not so much of the series of great 
victories that ended the War as the story of the personal 
negotiations between Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt, 
and later Truman, about the shaping of the post-war 
world. 

In American eyes, at least, the word Yalta has become 
synonymous with Munich. Sir Winston now tells what 
really was agreed there and in what manner the Russians 
voided their pledges. 

Equally absorbing is his account of how the Western 
armies failed to carry out the occupation of Berlin, 
Vienna and Prague, all of which would have had a 
profound effect upon the present situation. How, too, 
America’s feeling that British “ ambition” after the 
war must be curbed led to fatal divergence between 
American and British dealings with Russia. 

The whole volume is summed up in Sir Winston’s 
words “ How the Great Democracies triumphed, and 
so were able to resume the follies which had so nearly 
cost them their life ”. 


That is why he has named it— 


‘TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY’ 
Begins on October 23rd in the 


Daily 
Celegraph 
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Has it struck root and begun to put forth 
branches which will weather the inclement 
north ? Is it ceasing to be merely a festival 
in Edinburgh and becoming truly an Edin- 
burgh festival ? 


The outcome, obviously, is a matter for the , 


city herself. This year she did not perhaps 
quite rise to the occasion as she has done 
before. It may have been a case of Corona- 
tion anti-climax, but the pageantry was miss- 
ing which helps to rouse some popular response 
to what is otherwise a piece of purely high- 
brow junketing. More important, however, is 
the question whether anything is being done to 
build permanent foundations for the Festival. 
I mean this both in a material and in a 
spiritual sense. Materially speaking, the city 
is woefully lacking. One cannot but feel that 
after seven years any comparable Continental 
city would have equipped herself with several 
new theatres and concert halls. It is good to 
know that at long last the old Theatre Royal 
may be rebuilt; but where is the much- 
discussed scheme for building a festival city 
within the city? Edinburgh has lived for a 
long time on her past and should beware of 
the visiting critic who declared unwisely that 
being a “superb background” was her 
sufficient contribution to the international 
feast. More difficult is the question whether 
those who rule the Festival's destinies admit 
a duty to develop native talent. This applies 
mainly to the drama, and it must be said that 
the loss of James Bridie was a major tragedy 
for the Festival. Whilst he presided we seemed 
at least always to be on the verge of some- 
thing new and exciting, and his The Queen's 
Comedy somewhere in its strange make-up 
had a power to move the spirit which none of 
the other new Festival plays has possessed. 


Impressive as the Festival is, its future must 
remain precarious until it has grown into 
something which simply could not happen in 
any other place. I feel that the first step 
which the Festival Society should take is to 
try to enthuse some at least of the citizens of 
Edinburgh by taking them into their confidence 
and enlisting their aid during the forty-nine 
weeks of no-Festival. And by “aid” I do 
not mean bed-and-breakfast accommodation 
for Festival visitors, but that intelligent, all- 
the-year-round interest in the development of 
this tremendous undertaking which up to now 
has not been solicited —Yours faithfully, 

IAN FINLAY 

Balern , Midlothian 


THE INDISPENSABLE CENTURY 
Sm,—In your issue of September 25th, 
which I have seen only recently, the editing 
of French Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
is attributed to me in a review by Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée. In fact, I can lay claim 
only to the Introduction to this book, as is 
made clear in the publisher's description on 
the jacket, as well as on the title page, 

Since the book is not, in any accepted 
sense, “mine,” I have been wondering with 
a certain detachment what your reviewer 
meant by describing it as “designed rather 
pour la jeune fille (though not so young as 
all that).” From such a quarter and at this 
date, this could hardly be another gibe at 
the stock figure of the sentimental spinster. 
If it were, it would seem strangely inappro- 
priate. I am inclined to think that, no doubt 
unintentionally, Professor Dobrée has hit on 
an excellent definition of the sensitive and 
intelligent reader which most modern writers 
would like to have. In an eighteenth-century 





context there would be no doubt about if. 
It rings nicely in period as a euphemism for 
such not negligible readers as Catherine the 
Great, Julie de Lespinasse, or even Mme 
d’Houdetot.—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY BRERETON 
London, S.W.1 


ON THE ROOF 


Sirn,—Your reviewer of Mr. Harrer’s book 
Seven Years in Tibet seems to have over- 
looked Reginald Fox when he stated that 
Mr. Harrer and his companion had spent 
longer in Tibet than any other European. 
Mr. Lowell Thomas in his book Out of 
This World writes of how, during his visit 
to Lhasa in 1949, he met Mr. Fox who had 
then lived in Tibet for fourteen years.—Yours 
faithfully, 
F. V. G. KINGDON 
29 Sculthorpe Avenue, West Lynn, King’s 
Lynn 


THE GUILDFORD REPERTORY 


Sin,—We are naturally pleased and privileged 
to have our production of Romeo and Juliet 
so favourably noticed by your critic, especially 
since little space can usually be given to the 
work of Repertory Companies, but the im- 
pression given by the review is that the 
Guildford Corporation is neither aware nor 
sympathetic to the Guildford Theatre. In all 
fairness we must correct this suggestion. 

For some years the Guildford Corporation 
has assisted this Theatre, a non-profit distri- 
buting Company in association with the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, by means of an 
annual grant and a further guarantee against 
loss. Indeed, the increasing financial diffi- 
culties of Repertory Companies over the past 
two or three years have been met in our case 
by an increase in the amount of money 
voted by the Guildford Corporation to the 
Theatre. They have done this in addition 
to maintaining considerable support for music 
and arts in general, and we are very much 
alive to the need for a better theatre building. 
In this respect, however, they are at present 
powerless. 

Whilst we applaud your critic’s call for 
greater recognition of the work done by the 
Repertory Movement, and the need to awaken 
many more municipal authorities to their res- 
ponsibilities towards the arts, We are sure 
you would wish to acknowledge those that 
are already alive to this need—yYours faith- 
fully, ROGER WINTON (Director) 

BRYAN BAILEY (Manager and Secretary) 


Guildford Theatre, North Street, Guildford 


COAL AND THE MINERS 


Sir,—Having read “ A Miner’s Reply” to Mr. 
Anderson's article, I am still unconvinced that 
there is any other solution to coal production 
other than hard work. Admittedly there are 
many discomforts in the mining of coal, and 
also a drop in the number of miners since 
1938, but to compensate for this, 1 would 
remind Mr. Mitchell that the miners’ lot has 
very much changed to the better since 1938, 
and, besides being almost the highest paid 
worker in the country, the miner has all the 
advantages of modern invention. 

It is no wonder, to quote Mr. Mitchell, 
“ that a labour force 70,000 fewer than in 1938 
produced an output in 1951 and 1952 equal 
to the 1938 output.” But what does this 
signify ? Only that apparently modernisation 
has only the effect of equalling a past record. 
There would be some excuse if the miner 


1953 


lived under Iron Curtain country conditions, 
as a Mitchell seems to imply, but is this 
so 

This country has recognised the hazards of 
mining and has done its best to mitigate them, 
It is now the miner’s turn to do his best 
Yours faithfully, 


110 Pen-y-lan Road, Cardiff 


A. G. TURNBULL 


Sir,—As a mere consumer of coal, and in a 
very small way at that, I have read with great 
interest the articles by Messrs. Mitchell and 
Anderson on the problems of its production, 


If it comes to red herrings, I “must say 
that Mr. Mitchell gould show Strix a thing 
or two if called upon to do so. Why should 
the community be whipping the miner if it 
expects him to do honestly the work which 
he undertook to do and for which he is 
extremely well paid? And why is it unkind 
to expect him to do it on the proper day 
instead of at the week-end at higher rates ? 


Miners, says Mr. Mitchell, are leaving the 
pits for jobs of a more congenial nature, and 
he draws attention to the shrinking labour 
force available. Does he condone the hulla- 
baloo which was raised by the miners when 
Italians, willing and able to do the work, were 
brought into the country to help ? 


Lastly, why need an answer be wrong 
because it is simple, straightforward and 
obvious to all except the few  backsliders 
among the miners? It is usually the wrong 
answers which have to be wrapped up in webs 
of words and strings of statistics, or so it 
seems to many of Mr. Mitchell's simple fools 
like myself.—Yours faithfully, 


ELIZABETH PAWSEY 
Ash Tree, Aldringham, Nr. Leiston, Suffolk 





The Spectator 
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Tue latest intelligence from the Arctic regions 
may be considered to have closed the question 
of Sir John Franklin’s fate. It is possible 
that individual devotion might still find suffi- 
cient motive to continue the search; it is 
possible that a more prompt exploration might 
have discovered the party, or some remaining 
traces; but their continued existence must now 
be regarded as a matter of imagination too 
improbable for any renewed public endeavour. 
The completion of the North-West Passage 
also has terminated another motive to these 
Arctic expeditions; and if any similar enter- 
prises are to be undertaken in future, it must 
be upon a more limited scale and for new 
objects. 


It is possible that such objects may be 
found sufficient to continue future inquiries 
even at the expense of the trouble and danger 
involved in the inquiry; for science frequently 
exacts such sacrifices, and the chemist in his 
laboratory runs dangers as critical as those 
which have overtaken Bellot or even Franklin. 
But the chief object of searching for Franklin 
has now been fully answered. The objects 
were, to find him if possible, or to find traces 
of him if possible: but even that modified 
success has not been vouchsafed in return for 
the courage and devotion given to the work. 
The one object which we could secure was to 
make certain that no practicable effort had 
been neglected; and, lafterly, that object also 
has been thoroughly served. There is no 
probability that additional sacrifices would 
attain apy results. 
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MalcolIm=: 


Museceridze 
eaits Punch 


The tradition that ‘ Punch is not what it was " should be safe 
in the hands of Malcolm Muggeridge. He has been editor for nine 
months and the differences are already challenging. As an 
experienced journalist who has never been burdened with a 
built-in sense of awe, Muggeridge is well qualified to edit the 
magazine that Punch sets out to be. 

Whether as Manchester Guardian correspondent in Moscow or 
Daily Telegraph correspondent in Washington, his reporting has 
been pungent and unorthodox. Among other books, he has 
written a_-biography of Samuel Butler, with whom he shares a 
capacity to see beyond the obvious. Also, he has indulged his 
passion for contemporary social history by producing a study of 
that so curious decade, the Thirties. Before coming to Punch 
he lived with affairs as Deputy Editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

In this week’s Punch, on page 448, Muggeridge will give ‘* Advice 
to M.P.s ** on the lines of his recent ‘* Advice to Diplomats "’, which 
attracted such admiring comment from America’s Life magazine. 

With Angus Wilson, John Betjeman, Wolf Mankowitz, John 
Lehmann and William Sansom among its many new writers, 
Punch laces its humour with satire, and combines searching 
comment on life today with a judicious nostalgia. 


OUNCY 


Buy this week’s Pumch! Gd. 






- 


for every 


pen! 


There’s a new kind of 
notepaper—Mitre Club— 
with a satin-smooth 







surface that makes writing 





easier! Any kind of pen 





flows more smoothly on Mitre 





Club specially-processed to a 





new finish you can actually 





feel with your fingers. But Mitre 





Club is no more expensive than ordinary notepaper. 


Available in white and an attractive new shade 
austin of blue in three sizes of pads 1/-, 1/3, 1/10, 


REALLY Goop 4nd_ in boxes of single and double sheets with 
STATIONERS distinctive envelopes to match. 
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How MANY \ SHEETS 


IN YOUR HOUSE? 


You have a washing machine? A refrigerator ? 
An electric cooker ? Then you have more sheets in 
your house than you know. Steel sheets. For these 
make the machine and the cooker; make them to last; 
make them smooth and easy to clean. 

When you ride in a bus you are surrounded by steel 
sheet. Oil drums are made of it. It goes into the 
home and to markets overseas. And all of it is made 
to exacting standards of dimension, gauge and quality. 
Only the continuous rolling process can produce 
sheet steel that meets those standards. Britain now 
has three continuous wide strip mills in Wales (at 
Ebbw Vale, Shotton and Port Talbot), for 200 years 
the home of the sheet trade. No other country except 
the U.S.A. has more than two such mills. 


it 


THE BRITISH IRCN AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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A New Section in the Spectator 


As part of the recent changes in type and format of the Spectator, two 
familiar features of the paper and one new one are now brought 
together. The familiar features are Sporting Aspects and the Under- 
graduate Article. The new one is a series of articles to be contributed 
entirely by women. Jacquetta Hawkes’s article, on this page, is 
the third in the series. All three features will not necessarily be 
included each week. 


Patchwork 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HAVE recently bought a patchwork quilt. It is one of 

the kind composed of hexagons, which can be built up, 

crystal fashion, into larger and larger six-sided figures. 
As they are very small hexagons and it is a large quilt, 
the total number of patches must run into thousands. Some 
patchwork bedcovers are sumptuous affairs of silk, satin and 
velvet, but mine is a humble one, most of the fabrics being 
printed cottons taken, evidently, from garments intended for 
the country or quiet mornings at home. It is not grand at 
all, but the blended colours are deliciously subtle, and it is 
older than is common: well over a century old. 

It was, in fact, made at a time when leisure filled the lives 
of middle-class,English ladies with the vast deserts of time 
that stretch in the background of Jane Austen’s novels. 
Leisure of an amplitude to allow the dextrous and unhurried 
exercise of the needle, even as it allowed the most conscientious 
embroidery of tender affairs of the heart. 

The time and care demanded by fine patchwork is very 
great. Each piece before it can be fitted into place has to 
be tacked over an accurately cut hexagon of paper. The paper 
patterns should be teased out when the stitching is complete, 
but sometimes this task is neglected. In the shop where I 
bought my quilt they had recently found one in which the 
papers remained, and had extracted snippings from letters 
written in feminine hands, and even some penny blacks from 
their envelopes. Handwriting and stamps that had lain hidden 
for so long in their little cells brought the seamstresses and 
their age very close, and as soon as | had my quilt home and 
spread on my bed | began to examine it as an historical 
document of private lives. It assumed some of the charm and 
poignancy of a stereoscope, its patches representing past 
moments of time stitched and held for later comers. 

To my eye, admittedly inexpert, among the hundreds of 
designs spread before me it seemed easy to distinguish between 
a collection of elegant stripes, spots and sprigs, all of which 
might have come from discarded wardrobes of Regency 
tradition, and others, far fewer in number, crowded, strongly 
coloured floral patterns that already presaged the rising billows 
of Victorian fashion. 

The sprigs and spots on many of the fabrics are exquisite 
miniatures, tiny compositions of leaves, flowers and fruits, 
corals, shells and a variety of the neatest, most fetching abstract 
motifs. Surely this soft cotton with wavy lilac stripes powdered 
with minute chevrons must have been the favourite of a young 
girl, worn perhaps when in the arbour she received her first 
proposal of marriage; this entrancing powder blue with sprigs 
of willow leaves and catkins in dark purple would be perfect 
for a young wife; some of the rich deep blues patterned in 
white may have been added by the older matrons of the family, 
while the red netted with white violets has a look of the 
nursery. These austere open checks and stripes appear to 
have come from aprons and petticoats, and the soft white 
cambric hexagons forming the background for bolder creations 
may have been cut in the privacy of the bedroom from even 
more intimate garments. I doubt if the menfolk have 
contributed anything to the needlework which they must so 
often have seen in the hands of wives and daughters —unless, 
conceivably, the ribbed yellow scattered with shamrocks was 
snipped from an outworn waistcoat. 
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Among the few patches of imminent Victorianism, this 
jungle of blue leaves and purple fruits and this really peculiar 
thing of profusely foliating Corinthian columns and urns stand 
conspicuously apart. Perhaps they alone were never intended to 
be worn but to be used for what are now known as soft furnish. 
ings. If my guess is right, these particular pieces represent 
cuttings from new materials bought when, looking round their 
drawing room, the ladies of the house suddenly saw the tried 
elegance of an earlier age to be intolerably old-fashioned, 

All the patterns I have singled out are no more than a 
very small sample from the entries in the wordless document 
of my quilt. There are hundreds of fabrics in it, every piece 
carefully chosen by a woman and every piece worn or handled 
by her, a witness of her days. Many have been stirred by a 
beating heart, have come into contact with the thicker stuff 
of a man’s sleeve or have been streaked and spotted with tears; 
some may have been adjusted to bodies falling into decline or 
swelling with new life. Now these little rags endure while 
the ladies themselves have vanished. 

They have vanished, but looking at the quilt I can see it 
as a patchwork of lives and living moments. The everydays 
of our ordinary great-grandmothers were humdrum, undis- 
tinguished, relieved only by a few patches of joy and tragedy; 
nobody used words or pigments, history or art, to secure them 
for us in the flow of time as the ladies’ own needles fixed 
these scraps of cotton. Yet they are still there, a part of the 
fabric supporting our present lives, for these days of theirs 
were patched together to make the stuff of the future world. 
Nothing that has ever been can vanish quite without result; 
nothing wholly new can ever come into being. 

Perhaps I am becoming pretentious, writing in a manner 
which these ladies whose lives I am celebrating might not have 
been able to achieve, but would rightly have disapproved. I 
will only add that my pleasure in their handiwork is not 
diminishing with time. The corner of the room where the quilt 
covers my bed is filled with a _ pleasant harmony, 
emanating from its many soft dyes and its innumerable yet 
cunningly blended designs. It is soothing, pretty and 
interesting all together, and my only complaint against it is 
admittedly an unfair one: too often I find myself gazing at it 
when I should be concentrating on my own work. 


Autumn at Queen’s Club 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


OME time about 1886 a group of sportsmen decided that 

the Hyde Park Lawn Tennis Club in Cadogan Square 

was finished. Houses were springing up all around and 
at any moment some speculative builder would get his signa- 
ture on the lease of the courts themselves. So these sportsmen 
decided to move elsewhere. They picked their new site with 
modern eyes. They needed, of course, a site that was not 
overrun with buildings but they also needed one that did not 
call for expensive, Sabbath Day’s journeys in a hansom. So 
they chose Barons Court in West Kensington which was 
reasonably rural yet had that new-fangled tube virtually at 
its door. 

Then, to emphasise their modernity, and also to raise the 
necessary cash, they floated a joint stock company. Whether 
the original stockholders got much return on their money in 
the way of dividends | do not know but I am sure that they 
got a return in other ways. At their Club, they could play or 
watch real tennis, lawn tennis, hard court tennis, indoor tennis, 
and racquets. They could also skate. Perhaps even more, 
they could watch both the Varsity sports gnd the Varsity 
rugger match in their own grounds. Indeed, my earliest 
memory about the Varsity rugger match is of hearing com- 
plaints that because of the limited accommodation and the 
prior rights of Queen's Club stockholders, it was difficult for 
ordinary rugger enthusiasts to get in at all. 

Since that time, the Sports have gone to the White City and 
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Varsity rugger match to Twickenham. Queen’s Glub has 
io been blitzed in other ways. So I suppose that when, last 
wurday, 1 went there for the first time, it was beyond its 
iwday. But it still suited me fine. 
{had gone there primarily to see the finals of the National 
(wered Courts Tennis Championships and especially the men’s 
wgles in which the great Drobny was being challenged by 
LK. Wilson. Drobny, of course, is one of the world’s greatest 
players but it happens that I have never seen him win a match. 
fime after time, I have arrived at Wimbledon to watch on 
ip-toe while he bowed down after heroic struggles. Naturally, 
herefore, all my sentimentality willed him this time to victory. 
And yet... . 

[remember to this day with what excitement I first heard 
ga young English tennis player who seemed likely, if he 
veloped, to overthrow American and French tennis 
gpremacy. This boy had just gone up to Cambridge and 
ws drawing the crowds away from cricket. His name was 
t justin. There was an almost equally promising girl called 
ketty Nuthall. In the end neither quite fulfilled hopes and 
shen, a little later, I read that a Co-operative Member of 
Parliament called Perry was going to give his son six months 
af to develop his tennis—‘ just the same as rich men’s sons 
an do”—I read this merely as an election speech. But, bless 
m, Fred Perry came up and since then every English school- 
yy who wins a junior tournament has been a white hope to 
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me. 
§o Drobny, brilliant, courageous, unlucky old campaigner, 
acited my sympathy. But R. K. Wilson, seventeen years old, 
acited my hope. In the end, my sympathy was unnecessary 
ad my hope was deferred for Drobny beat Wilson in three 
sraight sets, 6—2, 7—S, 6—2. However, it is not mainly of 
this match that I want to write. 

Saturday, if you remember, was a beautiful Autumn day 
with moisture on the grass, mist in the air and a red sun 
overhead. On the hard courts at Queen’s Club, bald-headed 
dd men played mop-headed young men or, if not actually 
playing, stood to one side looking unobtrusively at their wrist 
watches and whispering, “ It’s just three now. I think we can 
tell them that it’s our turn for the court.” Elderly women 
sat on the pavilion steps, drinking cups of tea, hearing echoes 
perhaps from the rising mists, talking of Autumn beauty and 
longing for spring. 

From time to time the elderly women would leave their tea 
and stroll up to the Gallery, there to have a look at Drobny 
or that young Taylor; and they would be joined by players still 
sweating from their own game, by girls who, thoughtful of the 
white figures below, dangled only shoeless feet over the ledge, 
and by creaky men who announced, of course, that the practice 
knock-up in number three court was better than this so-called 
championship stuff. It was easy-going, informal, friendly; and 
it affected the players themselves. 

I do not suggest that the tennis they played was poor or 
even casual. On the contrary, I thought that it was good. But 
you will see what I mean when I tell you that once even Drobny 
smiled. At Wimbledon, Drobny was so intense that he came 
out in shingles. Taut and expressionless, he bottled it all up. 
So he got shingles. But at Queen’s Club he actually smiled 
and got the championship. As for Wilson, at a critical moment 
in the second set he hit an unreturnable blinder. In self- 
protection, Drobny threw up his racket, heard the ball hit the 
handle and saw it fly back a winner on Wilson’s side of the 
tet. Wilson laughed. He actually laughed. 

It was much the same in the mixed doubles. At Wimbledon 
I have seen pretty girls transform themselves into machines 
or into strained old women. But here, at Queen’s Club, they 
stayed pretty even when playing effective tennis. There was 
Mrs. Chatrier, for example. She, I thought, played brilliantly 
i helping to win the championship, but she never ceased to 
look pretty, never once looked strained—except in the split 
second when her partner was serving. Then she tightened her 
mouth and inclined her head to one side. I know how she 
felt. I, too, in my time have been hit in the back of the neck. 
But for the rest of the time she was not merely playing well 
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but also enjoying herself. She relished her own good shots, 
she relished her partner's good shots; she even relished her 
opponents’ good shots; and if anyone, including herself, made 
a bad shot, she relished that too. 

Changing conditions, changing fashions in games, may kill 
a sporting club; but Queen’s Club is very much alive although 
real tennis is no more than a museum piece and racquets a 
game only for the very few. The reason for its vigorous life, 
I think, is to be found in its old members. They have gone 
out of their way—by reducing fees even when revenue was 
not plentiful—to attract some 300 boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen into the club and to see that there 
are no barriers between those members who nominally are old 
and those who actually are young. 

The easy pleasantness of this club is such that though, while 
I was there, I spoke to no one and no one spoke to me— 
except that one old man said “ Excuse me” when he passed 
me in a passage—I never felt lonely or uncomfortable. The 
only snag about it all was this. After watching the men’s 
singles and the mixed doubles I strolled outside for a smoke 
and was there so captivated by the club’s atmosphere that I 
entirely forgot about two other championship finals which were 
taking place within. But then the old lady on the pavilion 
steps who so longed for the spring, relished also the Autumn 
sun. If she can wait for next year’s spring, 1 can wait for 
next year’s championships. 


Everybody Wants to Get 
into the Act 


By DESMOND GRAVES (Christ Church, Oxford) 


OR undergraduates in Oxford and Cambridge and others 

who cannot afford to buy the Spectator all the year round, 

this is the first issue of the Michaelmas Term. Today 
will find many a budding author rustling through these pages 
in the hope of seeing his own name. For the undergraduate 
is not merely writing to amuse a tolerant extra-mural public, 
nor is he really hoping to catch the eye of Dr. Huxley or 
Professor Brogan or any of the people that read this journal 
in the course of a week. He will not swoon at the sight 
of his name in print, or at the generous fee he receives. He is 
not even doing it to please mother. 

No. He is seeking recognition in the University literary 
world. He wants to be known as “ one of those” who have 
written for the Spectator. Editors—present, aspiring or ejected 
—presidents of infant societies, men in the street who want 
to come in out of the rain of anonymity, students with a 
memoir, a grievance, or a song to sing—all send their copy 
in a bid for seven days of fame. 

This week they will all be disappointed. Friends in Oxford 
will raise their eyebrows, enemies in Cambridge (where the 
trains are longer) will be nonplussed, and the wide world will 
be slightly surprised to find that the undergraduate page has 
this week been filled by a literary hack who hasn’t been to 
Bulawayo or caught a hippopotamus, but simply writes because 
he enjoys writing. Admirers of the University Spirit and those 
who read every page of the Spectator on principle will now 
enjoy a rest and change from the routine of anecdote and 
theory. This week the page is about me—and you. Me, 
because I have had the bother of writing it, and you, because 
you have the trouble of reading it, and finding out whether 
we have shared the same emotional cycle. 

I could have filled this page with a racy description of the 
fire in St. Michael's at the North Gate last Thursday week, 
hailed by some as the best Oxford conflagration of the century. 
Actually it was just like all the other fires you have ever seen— 
crowds of people, firemen directing hoses at acrid darkness, a 
pillar of sulphur smoke in the sky——so I am writing about us 
instead. My pen is at a jaunty angle, and I haven't a care, 
or a Lost Cause, in the world. 
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At least, so it appears on the face of it. Behind the 
lurks manifold frustration. For many weeks past I have 
the Spectator early Friday morning, in search of my article: ; 
just wasn’t there. Nobody could tell me why—my artics 
seemed to meet all requirements: there were the light sketches 
(“Ho ho ho and a clatter of dentures”), .the Viewpoints 
(“Hammer and Pickle”) and a crowd of Little Inc; 
(“ Brenner Impasse,” “ Double Bass Camp,” “ Later On the 
Room Grew Chilly, etc., etc.) all to size and discreetly para- 
graphed. But the man in the Spectator, who excels his counter. 
part in the moon at remoteness, was not to be tempted, s9 
for Terms I have been obliged to go the rounds of the Oxford 
Magazines—an idea for Cherwell, a free French verse for 
Oxford Tory, a tilt at the Catholics in Crux, pages of jentacular 
confabulation in /sis. Beyond this I could not rise, for editors 
always bested me with the guinea question: Were you in the 
Spectator ? 

Time was when I hated this paper—for its indiscrimination 
its bias towards the extraordinary, its approval of my rivals, 
and most of all for its disapproval of me. I seemed shackled 
to literary bourgeoisie. In desperation I almost turned jg 
publicity, or selling the Catholic Worker at the corner of Carfax 
on Saturday morning. Even the immortal Jimmy Dingle— 
whom no frost can nip in the bud—seemed more réussi than |. 
I used to brood over him as he paraded in the streets in full 
morning dress, white gloves and spats, his banner held 
triumphantly over the tossing heads of the crowd—free-lance, 
uninhibited, hand-in-glove with the Arts, recognised as an 
artist in his own rite by the powers that passed me by on the 
other side; unintentionally, of course, but with monotonous 
regularity. 

It may be that my articles were just plain bad—but I do 
not think so. Naturally, my opinion on the matter is not 
wholly impartial, but even my friends have told me I have 
more in common with Shakespeare than his birthday. He was 
a bad actor also, but I do not think this is what they were 
talking about. However, this will foil them all. 

It will also foil the man who only gave me a credit for English 
in School Certificate; it will also foil Punch, Blackwood’s and 
Woman's Journal, to none of whom am I indebted for per- 
mission to print this; it will also foil editors, correspondents 
and tutors who have told me I cannot write the Queen's 
English. “ Maybe not,” I shall reply with a characteristic toss 
of the head, “ but at least I can rush into print ! ” 

Rushing into print is what most people hanker after in some 
form or other. It may be a wedding, a murder or a company 
dividend; it may only be a small-ad. for a daily help, but we 
all experience a light leap in the stomach pit when we see our 
names in cold print. In Germany, when you die, you get 
a whole box to yourself—sometimes several, from different 
mourners. If a copy of the General Anzeiger has been ferried 
over to you by Herr Charon, you will have the pleasure of 
seeing your former name printed over and over again in black 
letters, catching the reader’s eye and telling him why your 
friends called you Jack Horner. With your name in print, your 
existence is not only ratified, but justified. 

y name, for instance, looks particularly good in Benbow 
type, because of the curving simplicity of my initials, whilst ja 
italics it is horrible—too short, and too many capital letters 
You too have a favourite type, I expect: perhaps it is the 
one they use for the top of the bill at the Palladium—huge 
and fluorescent; or maybe you prefer the intellectual baldness 
of lower case throughout. 

Personally, I have always wanted to see my name in heavy 
type over a page of clearface. I also like people to know 
my- Oxford College—of which Mr. Eden, the head porter and 
I are inordinately proud—which is the only one to own 4 
private cathedral. It is one of the reasons 1 am writing.ths. 

So now I hope you know why I am smiling today, and tossing 
my head at comparative strangers, and promising to pay ™y 
landlady. And next week, when we are all back to nom 
again, you will know why I am as jealous of the under 
in the Spectator as ever ! “9 
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Mr. Forster’s Quandary 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


ERE are quotations from Mr. E. M. Forster’s new 
book, The Hill of Devi: “ The New Palace, Dewas. 
October 10th, 1921.—Tomorrow is the * Dassera,’ the 

great National Festivity, and we shall have to put up a coconut 
in the office and worship it or eat it, | am not sure which... 
I find that the motor-cars and the electric battery each want 
to worship one, too. Hoping to have caught the spirit of 
Dassera, | then offered one to the Tennis Court, and another 
to the Guest House, but, no, wrong again. The Tennis Court 
and the Guest House never pray to coconuts, and the Garden 
did its ceremony about a month ago October 13th. We 
are just through Dassera. I had to act the priest twice. It 
was enjoyable. The first time I adored a pen, an inkpot, a 
wastepaper basket and a piece of foolscap, under the direction 
of my clerk, and administered both to them and him a sacra- 
ment of coconut. The coconut kept bouncing up from the 
office carpet and looking at me when I tried to crack it. 
Then, proceeding to the Electric House, I did similar to the 
switchboard, the dynamo, the batteries and the engineers. 
One hasn’t to say anything, still less to feel. Just wave 
incense and sprinkle water and dab with red powder any- 
thing you like.” 

“Affection all through his chequered life was _ the 
only force to which Bapu Sahib responded. It did not always 
work, but without it nothing worked”: again: “ Quite often 
I did not understand him—he was too incalculable—but it 
was possible with him to reach a platform where calculations 
were unnecessary ”: and again: “ His religion was the deepest 
thing in him,” and again: “ The things of this life mean so little 
to him—mean something so different, anyway——I never feel 
certain what he likes, or even whether he likes me: considera- 
tion for,others so often simulates affection in him. I only know 
that he is one of the sweetest and saintliest men I have ever 
known, and that his goodness is not mawkish, but goes with 
deep insight into character and knowledge of the world. It 
is very difficult to describe him because he does belong to 
another civilisation in a way that other Indians I have met 
do not.” 

What quality, what class of book then is this that Mr. Forster 
has given us at long last ?_ A major work, or a delicate trifle ? 
When an author so eminent as Mr. Forster has published 
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so little for so long both he and his public are put in g 
quandary. That next book, when at last it comes—if it hag 
any pretensions to being a major work at all, syrely jt 
will have to be something stupendous! It has to do evyeq 
more than just to emulate past works already grown to exem. 
plary status, it has as well (he and we may feel) to outweigh 
the accusing decades of virtual silence piled up and still piling 
up in the scales against him. Consequently we shall open it 
with jealous suspicion. The more indefatigable kind of 
author, the book-a-year man, is allowed his occasional lapses, 
to publish something inferior now and then, even a blatant 
pot-boiler masquerading: we permit him to be a little below 
par in 1953 in the hope that he will be his old self again 
quite early in 1954. But we can’t extend any licence of this 
sort to the Forsters. That at least is one side of the quandary 

Mr. Forster’s quandary and ours. Here is a great reputa- 
tion to enhance, a long period of silence to justify by its 
fruits. To put it as brutally as possible: if Mr. Forster cannot 
after all this time give us an even better book than the ones 
which long ago made him famous, surely he ts ill-advised now 


to break his Trappist vows at all? Better, that in due 
course he should go down still dumb into the tomb ? 
But fortunately the quandary has quite another and a 


gentler aspect, another way out (as in India, where every 
hole you get yourself into is said to have two ends). When 
an author so eminent as Mr. Forster has written so littl 
for so long, ought we not rather to be grateful for anything 
anything at all from his golden pen? A _ volume of his 
school essays, his lecture notes, even his laundry lists? In 
short, for anything graceful, provided it makes no masquerade 
of being a work of the imagination, the awaited masterpiece 
yes, that is the essential point, it must be something 
patently unassuming, with no pretence of being a major work. 
A bundle of old travel-letters (containing — interesting 
source-material for A Passage to India), for example, worked 
up with a few pages of commentary into a biographical sketch 
of an unimportant Indian princeling . . . what could be more 
unassuming, and what, in the quandary, more suitable ? 
We con the blurb, then, on the wrapper of the new book,* 
and the slightly apologetic preface: we glance at the faintly 
“ period ” frontispiece photograph of H.H. Sir Tukoji Rao 


Ill, K.C.LE., and then—confident that: we have guessed 
right about Mr. Forster and his famous quandary 
and the way out of it he has chosen—we _ begin 


to read in a totally disarmed frame of mind: with a sigh, 
perhaps, because we know we must not expect too much, but 


prepared to enjoy anything enjoyable however slight. This 
notion that in The Hill of Devi we -shall..be faced with 


deliberate triviality, will,-indeed, be enhanced by some of the 
first letters we read, those written during the brief 1912 visit 
to Dewas State: they are readable, they are intelligent, but 
for the most part quite undistinguished, and it is only m4 
passage of commentary that we get our first clear glimpse 
of the young Maharajah himself: “His clever, merry little 
face peeped out of an enormous turban: he was charming, 
he was lovable, it was impossible to resist him or India.’ 
But after a brief interlude of descriptive narrative, designed 
to fill the gap between this fleeting early visit and the six 
months in 1921 when the author returned to Dewas as the 
Maharajah’s temporary private secretary, come the 1%! 
letters themselves and the narrative passages which link them. 
This was the period when the two men became really ml- 
mate, and this is the backbone of the book. The letters ar 
varied in mood and they are vivid: the serious ones are % 
vividly serious as the first batch of:letters quoted at the head 
of this review are vividly farcical and somewhere in the cours 
of reading them the entranced reader. finds growing’ in him aa 


© The Hill of Devi. By E. M. Forster. (Araold, 15s.). 
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measy feeling—has he been hoodwinked ? Is this after all liter- 
ture, masquerading as something trivial ? 
For all the book’s brevity and unassuming airs, is it the awaited 
major work ? It would need a critic a good deal more cocksure than the 
t reviewer, and a longer period of cogitation than any reviewer 
can hope for, to give an unequivocal answer to that question— 
especially with so much double-bluffing in the air. For the present a 
few pointers must suffice, and the reader must decide at his leisure. 


It was suggested in these columns a little while ago that a proper 
description of literature is to call it the self-consciousness of society. 
From that point of view at any rate this book is certainly literature ; 
for it brings into our consciousness a way of living and feeling and 
thinking and worshipping that were not there already. The 
Maharajah, ‘* certainly a genius, possibly a saint, and he had to be a 
king’: the canvas is small, but as a character he is more vivid 
and more valuable than any character in A Passage to India, for 
gample : he is a person, whereas those (no doubt deliberately) 
were types. An exceptional person, and the catastrophe of his 
bankruptcy, his flight to Pondicherry and his death have an imagin- 
ative as well as a historical truth which exceeds the more contrived 
catastrophe of the novel. 

Again, ars est celare artem—how is the effect produced? It is 
flo belittlement of A Passage to India to say that it is always possible 
to see ‘* how it is done ’’ (which is a far cry, of course, from pre- 
tending one could do it oneself) : but the literary machinery of The 
Hill of Devi is subtler : after reading it twice, it is still not easy to see 
“how it is done.”’ There is either consummate conjuring here, or 
else true magic. 

One could continue quoting interminably, and yet the effect of 
the book would somehow continue to slip between one’s fingers. 
For this effect is an effect of the whole, and not to be found in any 
of the parts, nor can the eye see quite how the parts combine to create 
it. Thus we are brought back ‘o the earlier question : has an unwary 
reviewer allowed himself to succumb to a particularly skilful double 
bluff—or is this in fact a piece of /iterature, a major work of its author, 
something that perhaps will live in the minds of readers of a genera- 
tion which shall label A Passage to India as no more than a skilful 
political tract ? 
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The Cruel Jungle 


The March Out. By James Shaw. (Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 


COLONEL BERNARD FERGUSSON, in his very sensible introduction, 
computes that this is the twelfth book to be published about the 
Chindits ; ** this seems,’’ he observes, ‘* a lot of printer’s ink to 
be expended on two comparatively .minor campaigns.’’ I confess 
that I did not expect to find much that was new in either the matter 
or the manner of The March Out, and was agreeably surprised when 
it turned out to be the sort of book that you practically cannot put 
down until you have finished it. 


As an ex-regular soldier, Mr. Shaw should have known better 
than to volunteer for anything; but he volunteered for Special 
Force (as Wingate’s command was called) when he was forty years 
old, and, with a draft of West African reinforcements and a cargo 
of Dannert wire, was duly deposited on an air-strip in the middle of 
enemy-occupied Burma. Mr. Shaw was a sergeant serving with the 
12th Battalion the Nigeria Regiment. The rdle of the West African 
forces committed to this campaign was, in conception at any rate, 
that of garrison troops ; they wefe to man the permanent defences 
of the strongholds from which more mobile and aggressive columns 
—British and Gurkha—would probe the soft under-belly of the 
Imperial Army’s administrative areas. But the advance of Fourteenth 
Army across the Chindwin was forestalled by an impetuous move in 
the opposite direction by three Japanese divisions ; and although 
these, in the end, met with disaster before Imphal, Wingate’s forces, 
powerfully weakened by their leader’s death, found themselves 
involved in a sideshow no longer directly related to our main strategy. 


One of the consequences of this was that the Chindits’ strongholds 
became untenable ; and at White City—in its day the most for- 
midable of them—Mr. Shaw’s battalion was Tail End Charlie and 
had the unenviable job of staying for a time behind and making the 
enemy believe that the jagged little cluster of hillocks was still fully 
manned. Succeeding—admittedly against gullible and unenterprising 
opponents—in their bluff, they moved north through the jungle 
after the other columns, to undergo as severe a test of endurance as 
infantry have ever been put to in the history of war. In three 
months of almost continuous marching (and wading) they covered 
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in alphabetical order. 


PART I 
(a) Histories of the literatures of the world, from oral traditions and 
first records down to the latest trends. 


While greater space has been accorded to the main European 
and Asian literatures, particular care has been given to those 
literatures which are not always adequately dealt with in works of 
reference. To each article is appended a good bibliography, 
providing the tools for further reading and research. 


(6) Articles on literary forms, literary schools, genres, and topics 
connected with special aspects of literature. 


The substantial major articles of a general nature are supported 
by briefer entries on individual items or individual writers, e.g., 
the article on the Supernatural Story is reinforced by entries on 
The Flying Dutchman, The Wandering Jew, Faust, Don Juan, The 
Devil, etc. ; as well as by articles on writers in this genre, e.g., 
Edgar Allan Poe, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Gérard de Nerval, Pushkin. 
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20th-century Biographies 
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events of the subject’s life and a critical appraisal of his work. 
The style is condensed and precise, in order to get im as many 
biographies as possible. The bibliographies include the author’s 
own works, with dates of original editions and, when extant, 
modern critical editions, and also important publications on his 
or her life and writings. The serious student and the general 
reader are both provided for. 

This encyclopaedia thus makes available to the student of com- 
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only eighty miles ; they then fought a stiff battle ; and of the forty 
white’officers and N.C.Os who left White City only six were still on 
their feet at the end of it all. 

The story of this could easily have been harrowing: the more 
eesily because for most of the time all ranks were obsessed, in a 
greater or less degree, by the feeling that they had been cheated. It 
had always been understood that they would be flown out before the 
mensoon, during: which active operations, at any rate by troops 
already battle-weary and precariously dependent on air-supply, 
were deemed to be out of the question. As they slogged and slithered 
northwards over the steep, steaming, jungle-clad ridges they nursed a 
sense of grievance, in no way alleviated by the knowledge that their 
task, when they reached their new area of operations, was to help 
Stilwell’s Chinese-American forces capture objectives which the 
Chindits—rightly or wrongly—felt that their well-found allies ought 
to have taken, unassisted, long ago. So it will be seen that the 
spiritual as well as the physical rigours of their march were severe ; 
and had Mr. Shaw been one for self-pity or for bitterness his narrative 
would hardly have been enjoyable. 

Luckily, he is one for neither, but approaches his experiences with 
the wry fatalism which has always distinguished the British soldier 
and which was so well epitomised in Private Wheeler’s letters, written 
more than a century ago. He is observant, extremely honest 
(especially about himself) and shrewd and fair in his judgment of 
men and events. He liked and understood his Nigerians, he has a 
laconic, unpretentious style and I do not think that any reader, even 
if he believes himself allergic to books about the war in Burma, can 
fail to follow with a deep interest this straightforward, quietly 
humorous, account of how a party of brave men did a good deal 
more than could reasonably have been expected of them. 

PETER FLEMING 


Conquistador 


Sigmund Freud. Life and Work. Volume I, The Young Freud. 
By Ernest Jones. (Hogarth Press. 27s. 6d.) 


**Ler the biographers chafe, we won't make it too easy for them.”’ 
So Freud wrote to his fiancée in 1885, announcing that in packing 
up for his forthcoming journey to Paris he had destroyed a mass of 
private papers, It was a wry form of humour, for just then his hopes 
of achieving distinction were not great. He had been obliged to 
give up anatomical research, in which his undergraduate publications 
had already won praise, in order ta,try to become a consultant in 
clinical medicine, which he detested. 

The moment was deeply significant. But for these months with 
Charcot at the Salpétriére, it is possible that Freud might have been 
remembered only as the hapless physician who published a pre- 
maturely enthusiastic account of the new drug cocaine, which he 
recommended for the relief of depression and of morphine addiction, 
saying: ** Absolutely no craving for the further use of cocaine appears 
after the first, or even repeated taking of the drug.’’ (In fairness, 
one must remember that he had tried it out thoroughly upon himself.) 
In Paris, he received the stimulus which ultimately drove him to his 
true vocation. Of Charcot he wrote at the time: ‘‘Whether the 
seed will ever bear fruit | do not know, but what I certainly know is 
that no other human being has ever affected me in such a way.”’ 
His own peculiar daemon was aroused, and from this time he had to 
contend not only with the need to earn money enough to maintain his 
family but also with the realisation that he was committed to a series 
of original—and unwelcome—discoveries. a 

If the ‘eighties was the period of Freud’s greatest poverty (involving, 
among other hardships, the postponement of his marriage for four 
years), it was in the next decade that he suffered the loneliness of an 
intellectual pioneer. He became subject to periods of depression and 
neurasthenia and yet was sustained, as he wrote in 1894, by the 
conviction of ‘* having touchzd on one of the great secrets of nature.’” 
This great secret—unconscious motivation—provided his life-work. 

The second turning-point of his life came at the age of forty-one 
when he decided that the only remedy for his sickness was to submit 
himself to his own method of exploring unconscious motivation— 
psycho-analysis. The first years of this process coincided with the 
writing of The Interpretation of Dreams, and rewarded him with 
unshakeable self-confidence and equanimity. In view of the popular 
view that psycho-analysis condemns us to bea? for ever the scars 
of our first three years, it is reassuring to learn that Freud’s own 
emotional development was not complete until his middle forties. 

There have been several books on Freud, and there will no doubt 
be more; but none is likely to equal this in the exhaustiveness of its 
detail. After reading it, one feels that one knows the young Freud 
almost as well as an analyst must know his patient after years of 
therapy. The analogy is heightened by the fact that Dr. Jones 
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employs analytic technique to show that certain of Freud's incon. 
sistencies of behaviour and lapses of memory can be understood in 
the light of the emotional contexts in which they occurred, Even 
the reader may catch the infection, and notice Dr. Jones’s unwonted 
emphasis in denying that Freud was a **difficult’’ or quarrelsome man 
—followed soon after by several instances of just those qualities 
It is a measure of the biographer’s integrity (and of his insight intg 
his own partiality) that they are so faithfully recorded. 

This careful chart of Freud’s emotional history is used to illuminate 
the arguments which he advanced in successive publications; but jt 
is far from being a merely clinical assessment. The narrative js 
studded with unexpected details which make the portrait live. One 
remembers Freud in a restaurant covering his ears because he 
detested beer-hall music; his mother’s fond ** Mein goldener Sigi’’. 
his enthusiastic description of the Louvre, where he was so taken with 
the Egyptian antiquities that he did not get the length of seeing the 
pictures; his pacing the streets of Brussels admiring its rococo 
architecture and counting his money before he had a meal; his 
Saturday evenings consecrated to playing Tarock with the same 
unvarying group of friends. Above all, there emerges that side of 
his nature which he kept most secret—his capacity for loving. The 
young Freud was passionate, self-contained, ambitious: it will surprise 
many people to realise that he was so long familiar with unsuccess and 
dejection. 

The account of the development of his theories deals with more 
familiar matters, though with an unprecedented throughness. Dr, 
Jones has succeeded in unearthing remote sources of his ideas which 
in some cases Freud himself had forgotten; for example, Ludwig 
Borne’s essay, **The Art of Becoming an Original Writer in Three 
Days,’’ which Freud admired as a schoolboy, and which contains an 
explicit account of the method of free association. Dr. Jones would 
also have us remember Freud’s early patient, Fri. Elisabeth, who made 
the important contribution to psycho-analytic technique: ** Don’t 
interrupt!"’ ‘ 

Was Freud really a scientific thinker? He once said to his future 
biographer: *“*As a young man I felt a strong attraction towards 
speculation, and ruthlessly checked it.”’ Throughout his life there 
seems to have been a struggle between what may be termed the 
poetical and the pedantic sides of his nature. Flights of imagination 
had for him a seductive, feminine attraction which he tried to 
exorcise by means of a strict attention to detail. At first, in his 
laborious treatises on anatomy and neurology, speculation was 
wholly excluded. Later, so Dr. Jones loyally maintains, the success 
of his self-analysis liberated his imagination while keeping it still in 
harmony with his scientific demand for proof. Freud himself was 
not always quite so sure. In 1900 he wrote to Fliess: **I am not 
really a man of science, not an observer, not an experimenter. | am 
nothing but by temperament a Conquistador—an adventurer, if 
you want to translate the word—with the curiosity, the boldness and 
the tenacity that belong to that type of being. Such people are apt 
to be treasured if they succeed, if they have really discovered some- 
thing; otherwise they are thrown aside.”’ 

That was in 1900, the date to which this volume carries the story. 
In subsequent volumes Dr. Jones will describe the man he knew, and 
events in which he has himself played a part: but it is hard to believe 
that he can improve upon the compelling portrait which he has 


composed for us here. 
G. M. CARSTAIRS 


Philosophy and Commonsense 


Some Main Problems of Philosophy. By G. E. Moore. (Allen and 
Unwin. 25s.) 

Ever since the appearance of Principia Ethica in 1903 Professor 
Moore, both as a writer and as a teacher, has exerted a profound and 
fertile influence upon the development of recent philosophy in 
England and, to a lesser extent, in America. Although its existence 
is indisputable, the precise nature of this influence is not easy to 
describe, and it is indicative of the peculiar interest of Moore's 
philosophy, its unique character, that this should be so: he will 
certainly provide difficulties for any future historian anxious to give 
him a label, or to press his book within the scope of a tidy formula. 

It is possible, however, to point to certain features of his work 
that have had, at different times, important consequences. In his 
earlier writings, of which this series of lectures, originally delivered 
in 1910-11 and now published for the first time, forms a part, Moore 
was impressed by the paradoxical conclusions reached by previous 
philosophers, particularly during the nineteenth century, concerning 
many of our customary beliefs ; these beliefs, which we ordinarily 
take for granted, had been called into question, and it had been 
suggested that a number of things whose existence we never doubt 
are in fact not real—for example, space and time and the everyday 
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world of things and people. Such conclusions, because they are 
contrary to commonsense, Moore regarded as suspect; and this 
led him, on the one hand, to undertake a critical examination of 
their foundations, and, on the other, to scrutinise the commonsense 
beliefs themselves, in an effort to become clearer about what exactly 
was involved in their acceptance. Thus, in his hands, the attention 
of philosophical enquiry was turned primarily upon questions con- 
cerning the meaning of what we say. The lectures now printed are 
illustrative of this tendency, and if the conclusions he arrived at 
frequently appear confused, and in their own way contrary to common- 
sense, it was all the same a considerable achievement, both to have 
stressed the peculiar nature of many widely-held philosophical views, 
and also to have undertaken an investigation of the problems giving 
rise to them with a vigour and clarity of exposition that had become 
rare in English philosophy since Hume. 

Another feature that has come increasingly to characterise Moore’s 
philosophical outlook, and Which appears in the footnotes and 
appendices he has added to the present volume, is his emphasis upon 
the ordinary use of language. Moore has repeatedly insisted that 
philosophers habitually misuse words like ** know,’’ ** certain,”’ 
** probable,”’ and so on. And he suggests that, by thus neglecting 
ordinary usage, they have been led into propounding theories about, 
for instance, our knowledge of the external world that are evidently 
absurd. It is in this respect that his connection with the con- 
temporary ‘* linguistic *’ movement in philosophy is perhaps most 
obvious. It must, however, be admitted that such a sensitive regard 
for customary usage is often not displayed in these early lectures, 
and the techniques Moore has since developed could easily be applied 
to several passages that occur in them. They were composed before 
the relationship between language and philosophy had been system- 
atically explored, a fact which is made apparent in their approach to, 
and method of formulating, philosophical problems. The sugges- 
tion, for example, that it is the philosopher's task to enumerate and 
classify the different types of ** thing *’ that exist in the Universe, 
and the tendency to regard differences in the linguistic function of 
expressions as differences between various kiads of entity, are 
features which clearly show that they belong to another age. 

But although for this reason their interest to contemporary philo- 
sophers will be largely historical, they exhibit in their treatment of 
the traditional puzzles of sense-perception, existence and universals 
the qualities Moore has always possessed—freshness and honesty of 
thought, insistence upon concrete cases and examples, the capacity 
to bring problems to life. These in themselves are sufficient to make 


reading this book a philosophical experience. 
PATRICK GARDINER 


A Mixed Blessing 


Finding Nests. By Bruce Campbell. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


TuHeE object of this book is to help people to find birds’ nests. Both 
the publisher and the author consider that in the past, when taking 
of eggs was a common practice, it would have been dangerous to 
publish this information, But that it is now safe to do so because of 
the great increase in the numbers of people who are interested in 
birds and their protection. I entirely agree about the increase in 
interest in birds, also with Mr. Campbell’s statement that photo- 
graphers have helped to create this favourable climate of opinion, 
but I remain very nervous about the results of a book which encourages 
people, however good their intentions, to roam the country searching 
for nests. 

Some of the methods of birds-nesting suggested by Mr. Campbell, 
such as dragging a rope held by two searchers over open country 
in order to flush birds from their nests in low cover, strike me as 
poor sport and rather barbaric. If the searcher for a nest has neither 
the patience, nor the eyes, nor the ears to collect the evidence from 
the birds as to the exact whereabouts of the nest, he does not in my 
opinion deserve to find it and may do much harm in his clumsy 
methods of search. 

The author reproduces ‘* The Nest Record Card °’ of the British 
Trust for Ornithology, which when filled in gives information on 
habitat, site, times of laying, hatching, etc. It strikes me as an 
example of the modern thirst fer statisucs and as out of tune with 
the tastes and the writings of Lord Grey of Fallodon, in whose 
memory the Trust was founded. Ométhe other hand, Mr. Campbell 
has been very happy in his choice of photographs to illustrate the 
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book, and has avoided the type of picture which shows Practically 
nothing but the bird and makes it look as if it were enclosed in g 
small glass case. The surroundings are well shown and in some 
cases very attractive. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first consists of only 
three chapters entitled : ** Why find nests ?'’ ** Methods of negt 
finding ’’ and ‘* Looking at nests.’’ The second, which amounts 
to about four-fifths of the book, deals with the distribution, seasog 
of nesting, habitat, nest site, nest and methods of finding the nest of 
all the species which breed in this country. My comments shall bg 
confined to the first and general portion. Mr. Campbell says : 

** There are two ways in which you can find a nest : by searching 
for it yourself or by getting the birds to show it to you.”’ 
** Finding by searching is cruder than finding by watching, it 
requires less knowledge of the birds and far less patience.'’ 
I gather that he finds most of his nests by the method which he admits 
is ** cruder,’’ and he seems to make pretty free use of a stick for 
tapping trees and for shaking bushes and other low cover. 


Too little emphasis, it seems to me, is laid on the importance of 
ears for detecting birds and their nests. I should put the ability to 
sit really still and listen as the first requisite of a good naturalist, 
whether or not he intends to find a nest. Mr. Campbell is a keen 
and indefatigable beater, has found a great many nests and has no 
doubt done his best to avoid damage, but he advocates methods of 
search which seem to me too risky, particularly in the hands of 
people without much experience. 

ANTHONY BUXTON 


Leaving Day 


Souls in Torment. By Ronald Searle. (Perpetua. 12s. 6d.) 


A DRAUGHTSMANSHIP at once delicate and boldly architectural, 
a wit subtle, high-spirited, masculine and schizophrenic—it is this 
combination which provides Mr. Ronald Searle with his shattering 
effects and makes him unique among British cartoonists. To a 
generation returning from the wars and settling down with an 
inscrutable and dangerous Peace, St. Trinians has been as necessary 
as Broadmoor; but we cannot stay at school for ever; the great 
world of a Peace not less inscrutable or dangerous than we had 
thought, but perhaps more durable, beckons on the other side of the 
gates, and we must lengthen our skirts and put away the sten-gun 
and the gin bottle. For this book marks the end of St. Trinians, the 
end, as Mr. Day Lewis writes in it, of 

Those pale Medusas of the Upper Fourth 

Those Marihuanas of the Moated Grange. 

There are replacements: **Dear Diary,’’ ‘‘The Printed Word 
**How to get a rise . . .’’—variations absurd and sinister produced 
from themes which might be thought ineluctably familiar. The 
ordinary **humour,’’ by which in our newspapers we are surrounded 
and protected, consists in taking a situation and getting the fun out 
of it as one gets wrappings off a parcel. Mr. Searle’s method is 
different; he puts a bomb inside the parcel and explodes it. It is the 
method of nuclear fission. He sees the network of cracks in what 
appears to other people an unbreakable solid; the network of cracks 
is a potentiality of violence, and in his appreciation of the potentiality 
of violence lies the essence of Mr. Searle’s wit. 

And so, though the vultures gather over the smoking ruins of 
St. Trinians, and we shall not see again such sights as the Devil with 
fang-toothed brat in the line on Parents’ Day, or the portentous 
hippo in the Gothic corridor outside the Headmistress’s study, we 
need not suffer too fierce a regret. Mr. Searle’s is the wit of his age; 
and his age will naturally provide him with material. 


” 
, 


J. D. SCOTT 


Chinese Grey 


Window on China. By Raja Hutheesing. (Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. HUTHEESING made two visits to China, the first in 1951 at the 
invitation of the India-China Friendship Association and again 
in 1952 as a correspondent of the Press Trust of India attached to 
the Indian Cultural Delegation. He went as a socialist eager to 
learn whether China has anything to teach India in her struggle 
against poverty and oppression, but he found a Communist dictator- 
ship whose ruthless methods he could not accept. He was a constant 
embarrassment to the Chinese authorities because he persisted m 
asking awkward questions and tried to see things for himself. 
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NIGHT HAS A 
THOUSAND 


EYES 





HELEN ASTRUP 
and B. L. JACOT 


The Norwegian Fjords— 

—a solitary woman—the Gestapo 
—stolen gold, here are all the elements 
in a starkly authentic War Story 
“ Unbearably exciting,’—NANCY SPAIN 
(Daily Express) 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. 
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BOLDNESS BE MY FRIEND 


RICHARD PAPE, M.M. 






‘Read it in one fell swoop’ Peter Churchill. ‘A fascinating 
story’ Eric Williams. ‘Heroic and extraordinary’ Paul Brick hill 
‘Most remarkable escape-book of World War II.’ M. Guardian. 
‘Extraordinary tale’ S. Times. ‘One of the best wartime escape 
Stories’ Star. ‘Remarkable testament’ Lit. Supp. ‘ Astounding 

. courage and endurance ' Observer. ‘Fantastic escapes’ D. Je/ 









Demy 8vo. 20 illustrations 7 maps 16s. 


f AMONG THE HEADSHRINK- 
JV ARO ERS OF THE AMAZON 
BERTRAND FLORNOY 


With an Introduction by BRIAN FAWCETT. 
Exploring and Adventure at its most exciting. 


Demy 8vo. 43 illus. 26 Oct. 15s, 


GERMAN NOTEBOOK 


IAN McDOUGALL 


A vital book of the problems and aspirations of everyday people 
in present-day Germany. 
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TOUCH AND GO 
Jacobine Hichens 
author of Noughts and Crosses 


An elegant, sophisticated novel of 
present-day London. 


MIKA WALTARI’s 


new historical novel 


The Dark Angel 


The setting of this exciting new 
work by the author of Sinuhe the 
Egyptian is the siege and pillage of 
Constantinople 500 years ago. 


12s. 


the publishers are 
PUTNAM 


12s. 6d. 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.2 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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The limitations of present-day visits to China are clearly revealed. 
Every journey, he says, was a conducted tour, talks and meetings 
were Only possible through the watchful eyes of interpreters, and 
all conversations had to be in Chinese even when the Chinese could 
speak good English. The visitors had no opportunity to discuss, 
argue or examine what they were told. 


Some of his statements seem to contradict each other. On the 
one hand he says the people are not happy. ‘* There are no smiling 
faces in New China. . . . New China is dogmatic, harsh and cruel. ... 
I have seen youthful determination . . . but [ have not seen happiness.”" 
On the other hand he says, ‘The peasant is happy because he has a 
little more cloth to wear, a little more food to eat,’’ and in the fac- 
tories he found that ‘* the workers feel a new sense of ownership 
and are conscious of the fact that they are the leading class in the 
nation."’ But the contradiction is not simply in the author’s mind; 
it is found in the whole system which is a strange mixture of good and 
evil. 

The charges he makes of uniformity, thought-control and dictator- 
ship are not new ; what is new is his attempt to throw doubts on the 
much publicised increase in production, which he believes is largely 
illusory. He found a great contrast between the industrial exhibitions 
where they were shown models of the latest machinery and products, 
and actual visits to factories where there was little evidence of up-to- 
date machinery or methods being used, and he was disappointed with 
his visit to the Huai River Project, which, he says, **. was so simple 
that I felt I did not want to look at it."” He points out that official 
figures of production mean very little because they are merely based on 
percentages of previous years, and he claims that the increase in 
food production is due not to land reform but to the return to 
normal conditions after years of civil war. He does not believe 
that China can reach her economic goal by her present methods. 


The author’s independence of outlook is refreshing and is a 
welcome change from the over-enthusiastic accounts of other visitors, 
yet one is left with a feeling of disappointment. We still do not 
know what the Chinese themselves really think and feel. It is, after 
all, only a window on China, and the view We get is not very clear. 
This of course is not Mr. Hutheesing’s fault. The real view can 
only come from the inside. 

LEONARD CONSTANTINE 


New Novels 


The Go-Between. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton. 11s.) 
The Charioteer. By Mary Renault. (Longmans. 15s.) 

An Affair of Love. By Kay Dick. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

The Dwarf. By Par Lagerkvist. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. HARTLEY, as we know from the Eustace books, looks at children 
with a keen, loving and unsentimental eye. The Go-Between, a 
man of sixty, called Leo, is looking back upon a childhood visit in 
fine summer weather and the tragedy that happening then made it 
impossible for him to grow up properly. As a little boy Leo goes to 
stay in a grand house where the son Marcus, his schoolboy friend, 
instructs him in the manners of a superior social grade—only cads 
fold their clothes up and eat their porridge sitting down. Leo is 
very hot in his careful caddish Norfolk suit and so Marcus’s grown- 
up sister Marian buys him some green summer clothes and light 
shoes to go with them. This is very important because now Leo can 
laugh and play and become popular. Marian affectionately makes 
use of him to carry messages to the handsome farmer she is having a 
love affair with. The beauty of the hot Norfolk summer time, the 
fields, and poppies, the grand affable guests, especially the tender 
Hugh who is Lord Trimingham, are beautifully brought to life and 
smeti, Mr. Hartley can engage all the senses. But Marian’s mother 
suspects an intrigue and accompanied by the unwilling Go-Between 
tracks the lovers to the outhouse where Leo, looking down, sees the 
Water Carrier and the Virgin (he has long had these zodiacal phan- 
tasies) in each other’s arms. The effect of this shock, his prolonged 
fever and loss of memory, and its permanent influence on his adult 
life, seem a little melodramatic and so does the farmer’s suicide; it 
is like a black ink shadow on a pastel drawing. Perhaps Mr. Hartley 
should have risked contenting us with a Norfolk picture of a child 
jumping haystacks with his farmer friend, worried (for emphasis) by 
nothing more serious than social qualms, puzzling errands, memories 
of school fights and his mother’s affectionate and foolish letters. It 
must also be said that the conversations between Leo and Marcus 
touch a hilarious level of excruciating realism. 


The Charioteer is an odd book.for a woman to have written because 
its subject is masculine inversion, about which she uses, though 
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mostly in dialogue where perhaps it is unavoidable, the repulsive 
current euphemism ‘“*queer’’ as noun and adjective. It is a skilful 
story and a long one. The two who are to become lovers, Laurie 
and the older boy Ralph, meet at school, and readers will here 
find themselves on all too familiar ground. War comes and Ralph, 
now a naval officer, is in charge of the ship which brings Corporal 
Laurie with a smashed knee-cap home from Dunkirk. 
conscientious objectors working in Laurie's hospital is Andrey 
a young Quaker boy. So there is this triangle because hs 
has a *‘pure’’ love for Andrew and Ralph has an *‘impure’’ Jove for 
Laurie who loves him too. The author works out this situatiog 
with sympathy and insight and with some excellent non-emotional 
detail about human beings working hard under conditions of wap. 
time strain, the cockney *‘good sort’’ and the public school-girlish 
nurse being particularly well drawn. Miss Renault's superior 
inverts, to use Havelock Ellis’s term for it, are pkainly in an awkward 
predicament and the inferior ones, the Tonys, Boos and Totos, arg 
equally plainly a social calamity. The book is affectionate ang 
sensitive and without making a case out of it echoes the school 
mistress 's plea in Madchen in Uniform—“Die Liebe ist tausendformig,” 
love of any sort being held preferable to an absence of love, and this 
without prejudice to the sad commonplace that among the lower 
denizens of the world of inversion love so often takes a shape indis- 
tinguishable to the normal eye from plain malice. It is courageous 
of the author to finish the book with Laurie and Ralph settling down 
in a flat together; many writers would have dodged the issue by 
having one of them killed off. Her emphasis upon the afflictions 
of her leading characters—the wounds, lameness, mutilations, 
headaches and general fatigue—dark circles under the eyes, fainting 
and pallor—is perhaps of more interest to the alienist than the 
general reader. It is an interesting book. 

There is something in Miss Dick’s style—or is it her heroine’s?— 
which in spite of occasional lapses in grammar and clarity, yet 
appeals; a certain liveliness. The story is told in the first person 
by an English girl in flight to Paris from an unsatisfactory love 
Situation. She falls in casually with Pierre, a gentle sensitive lover, 
and with Pierre’s tough Canadian friend, James. Round about the 
streets and cafés they go, in and out of the hotels and bedrooms, 
The girl is an outward-looking creature for all her diary-like report 
of love’s progresses and setbacks. ... **There is enough knowledge 
in me to know how much knowledge I lack and to realise how linked 
I am and yet evolved I am from the jurassic dawns.’’ No human 
being with this feeling is going to be glum for long, and she does 
indeed enjoy not only herself and her situation but all the sights 
and smells of Paris, the food, drink, people and the weather. If 
the portrait of this girl, so honest, aggravating, ravenous, comical 
and occasionally pompous, is an objective portrait, the use of the 
**I’’ being carefully calculated to enhance the colours, it is a work 
of art. But did the author, slapping on the paint with such generous 
abandon, mean the result to be quite in fact what it is? As the book 
is entertaining and at times oddly truthful perhaps it does not matter. 


The Swedish Nobel Prize Winner, Mr. Par Lagerkvist, is very well 
translated by Miss Alexandra Dick, who loses nothing of the simplicity 
and restraint of this writer. The story of life at the court ofa 
Renaissance prince is told by the prince’s dwarf, a creature filled 
with anger and with pride in his ancient race of dwarfs, born of 
normal human beings but in his opinion and in his own person at 
least, for he does not think much of other dwarfs, superior to them, 
of ancient dragon blood and like mules sterile. Painters and poets 
come to the court and especially the painter of curious inventions 
who so interests his master. Through the dwarf’s eye one sees 
purposeless wars to which in a minute suit of armour he proudly 
follows the Prince, sees the famine that comes after, and the plague, 
and sees also, misted by dwarf malice, the beauty of the love of 
**that idiotic girl,’’ the Prince’s “probably bastard’’ daughter, and the 
**disgusting’’ young man, who, creeping into her palace room, 
himself princely-born on the enemy side, is betrayed by the dwarf 
and slain in bed with his beloved girl who goes out and drowns 
herself (he remembers how the ‘‘silly creature’’ was so upset when 
he cut off her kitten’s head). Implicated in the death of the Prince's 
erotic and hysterical wife, the dwarf is chained up in a dungeon, 
where, supported by the insane conviction that the Prince will 
**send for him,’” he may, one feels in tribute to this author's calm 


and horrifying offfandedness, still be found. 
STEVIE SMITH 





Miss Naomi Jacob’s novel Second Harvest, previously announced 
in these coluams by her publishers, will not now. be issued uslil 
January, 1954. 
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Company Meetings : J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 





PRODUCTION FUND EXTENSION NOW VITAL TO FILM MAKING 


The 16th annual general meeting of Odeon 

s, Ltd., and the annual meetings of its 

idiary companies, British and Dominions 

Corporation, Ltd., _Gaumont-British 

ure Corporation, Ltd., Odeon Associated 

Theatrés, Ltd., and Odeon Properties, Ltd., 

were held on October 9 at the Dorchester 

Hotel, London, W., Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., 
JP. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

In my last statement on the 1952 accounts 

Iwas able to report trading results which were 

qn all-time record for the Group. I empha- 

at the same time the difficult conditions 

which the entertainment industry was 

and said that I could do no more than 

that we would do our best to deal 

with these problems and maintain our im- 
portant position in the industry. 

The year under review has fulfilled these 
expectations. There has been no relief from 
the unfair and unreasonable burden of Enter- 
tainment Tax, although operating costs, prin- 
cipally wages, have continued to rise. The 
impact of television has had an increasing 
Ufect on theatre attendances. I am glad to 
report that in spite of these problems the 
Group profits for 1953 have exceeded those 
for the record year of 1952. This achievement 
is in a large measure the result of the skill, 
imaginative anticipation of trends in the indus- 
try, hard work and foresight of Mr. John 
Davis, ably assisted by the management team 
which he has built up around him to whom 
great credit is due. The profits earned in the 
year reflect the intensive drive for economies 
and improved efficiency in all branches of our 
operations. 


Odeon Theatres Limited 


Consolidated Balance Sheet: Revenue Re- 
serves £2,423.441 again show a_ substantial 
increase of £1,001,796 due principally to the 
retention of net profits in the Group. Thus 
the total reserves at 27th June, 1953, amounted 
to £3,124,524, or over three times the issued 
Ordinary capital of Odeon Theatres Limited. 


During the year under review Bank in- 
debtedness has been reduced by £971,740 and 
tow amounts to £5,804,998. Compared with 
June, 1949, the aggregate reduction is approxi- 
mately £10,500,008. 


The consolidated trading profits, less losses, 
before providing for depreciation and interest, 
show an all-time record at £6,762,467 com- 
ps with £6,397,278 for the previous year. 

is Satisfactory to note from the analysis of 
trading profits that film production and dis- 
tribution before depreciation show a profit of 
£455,247. This is the result for which we 
have been working since the disastrous days of 
1949, but this result has only been achieved 
with the help of the British Film Production 
Fund. Taxation remains a heavy burden and 
required £2,612,257. 


Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
Limited 


The consolidated trading profits less losses 
for the year subject to depreciation, interest, 
etc, are £3,103,467, and compare with 

,094 in the previous year. The directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend on the 
—, shares at the rate of 74 per cent.. 

x. 











British and Dominions Film Corporation 
Limited 


The principal assets of this company and 
its subsidiaries consist of studios at Pinewood 
and Denham with their equipment, Denham 
Laboratories, and the 54 per cent. loan of 
£1,750,000 to General Film Distributors 
Limited. I explained in my last report that 
it had been decided to close asbent and offer 
this studio for sale, and centralise the Group 
production arrangements at Pinewood. Den- 
ham has remained closed on a care and main- 
tenance basis during the year under review, 
but I am happy to report that a satisfactory 
arrangement has been concluded with the 
United States Air Force for the leasing of this 
studio. 


Film Production 


We decided in the latter part of last year 
to terminate the agreement which we had with 
the National Film Finance Corporation with 
whom we were producing at Pinewood a 
group of films under the auspices of a com- 
pany entitled British Film Makers, Limited. 
We felt it was in the interests of the Group 
and of the Industry as a whole that we should 
be free and independent to produce films in 
the way which we felt best. 


The financial effect of this policy does not 
mean that we are entering into heavy new 
production commitments. 


The British Film Production Fund 


It is with regret that I have to report that 
an extension of the present scheme, which 
expires in July, 1954, has not yet been nego- 
tiated within the industry. The President of 
the Board of Trade in the House of Commons 
on the 10th March, 1953, intimated that it was 
Her Majesty’s Government's wish that the 
industry should work out a voluntary scheme, 
but if this could not be done then a compul- 
sory scheme would be introduced. I and my 
colleagues have used every effort to persuade 
those concerned of the desirability of meeting 
the Government's wishes, but so far with little 
success. 

1 intimated last year that unless arrange- 
ments had been completed by the Spring of 
1953 for an extension of the scheme we would 
reduce our present level of production and 
that we would largely bring it to a standstill 
by August of this year. We are believers in 
British production, and because of this and 
in the light of the statement made by the 
President of the Board of Trade in the House 
of Commons on 10th March, 1953, we decided 
to continue production beyond these dates, 
relying on the statement of Government 
policy. If, however, a voluntary scheme has 
not been worked out within the next month 
or so, or alternatively Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has not indicated to the industry its 
proposals for legislation for a statutory 
scheme, we see no alternative than to reduce 
materially our production programme after 
the films which are now shooting and which 
will be coming off the floor in October or 
November of this year are completed. I 
sincerely trust that such a course of action 
will not be forced upon us. 


Entertainment Tax 


I regret, notwithstanding the representations 
made to Her Majestv’s Government, no relief 


ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


FURTHER PROGRESS RECORDED—GROUP RESULTS AT NEW HIGH LEVEL 





was given from the discriminative burden of 
Entertainment Tax in spite of the industry's 
urgent need. 

We are in the unfortunate ition of 
“being ground between two millones ” re- 
— on the + hand by the high admis- 

prices we are forced to charge the public 
through the incidence of unfairly high ene 
tainment Tax and on the other Hand by the 
steeply rising costs of operation. In this 
country we took in at the Box Office this year 
£28,737,691 and paid Entertainment Tax of 
£11,136,915 as against the correspoading 
figures of last year of £30,018,278 and 
£11,808,831. We operate 550 theatrés in this 
country, and of these during the year under 
review 236 operated at a loss of approximately 
£725,000 before providing for interest on 
capital employed and excluding profits on the 
sales made in the theatres. Even allowing for 
profits on theatre sales an overall net loss was 
incurred in these theatres before charging 
interest on capital. This in spite of the fact 
that these Same theatres paid £3,449,000 in 
Entertainment Tax. Obviously if the. present 
situation continues we must in the interests of 
the shareholders close many of these theatres 
in order to protect the activities Of Our busi« 
ness as a whole. 


Exhibition 

In our own operation out of the 12 best 
films bese —_ six were British Many 
new are being develo 
the industry to endeavour to oan én 
present difficulties, such as the 3-D films, the 
use of large screens, cinemascope (the pano- 
ramic picture), &c. It is our intention not to 
commit our theatres extensively to any one 
method until such time that it has been proved 
by public 2ppreciation. In this connection I 
can only reiterate what I have said elsewhere 
in this statement that the basic test must be 
in the long run the entertainment value in the 
programmes which are presented. 

_ The competition of television continues to 
increase. 

Our overseas theatres, both those directly 
operated by us and those in which we are in 
association with partners, have made with one 
exception further material progress during the 
year. Attendances have been maintained and 
the demand from the public_for British films 
has increased. 


The Future 


The conditions under which the industry 
operates are constantly changing, and it is in 
such circumstances that management is proved 
and tested. I can say with confidence that we 
are in the forefront with all the new develop- 
ments in technique and showmanship, and 
that whilst the industry must obviously meet 
increasing competition from television we 
believe that the cinema will always maintain 
its important position in the way of life of 
the people of the world. The industry has 
to fight however with its hands tied by: the 
cords of unfair taxation, but even-so it is 
still resilient. 

I believe that this Group, which is soundly 
established in all branches of the cinema and 
allied industries, will continue to give a good 
account of itself and, provided the problems 
of Entertainment Tax anj the British Film 
Production Fund are dealt with, should show 
a satisfactory return to its shareholders. 
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By NICHOLAS 


HAVING stated that I expect some recession 
in the United States and having confessed 
that I did not yet know whether it was to be 
mild or bitter, I suppose I shall be accused 
of swallowing the old-fashioned theory of 
the business cycle. But I do not believe 
that anything like the old trade cycle can 
now exist because nothing like the old 
capitalism now exists. When capitalist econ- 
omies were free, the greedy entrepreneurs 
pursued profits to the point of over-investing 
in a boom when they could make a killing. 
Then, as over-production led to price-cutting 
and loss, new investment came to a stand- 
still and panicky de-stocking brought on a 
slump. Thus, the old trade cycle was really 
psychopathic, being an alternation of greed 
and fear. To-day the government of a 
Capitalist welfare state seeks to eliminate 
both these social evils as soon as either rears 
its ugly head—greed by various controls and 
taxation of excessive profits, fear by intelli- 
gent planning and the prompt publication of 
economic and financial information. And 
the objective of both American and British 
Governments is to maximise employment 
_ welfare. Even in the United States the 
resident is bound by law to take steps to 
counter a recession. The scope for economic 
fluctuation has therefore been narrowed 
down to the follies of Governments and the 
mistakes of business men trying to forecast 
the wisdom of Governments. There will be 
swings but not cyclical swings. There will 
be ups and downs but they should be less 
violent. There will be oscillations; but 
oscillations round a line of steady growth, 
the growth depending on the rate of capital 
expenditures (or the rate of saving for 
investment), the rate of increase in technical 
developments and the rate of increase in 
population. If anyone now predicts that 
the capitalist West is bound to fall this year 
Or next into its first post-war major slump he 
js consciously or unconsciously taking the 
Marxist-Stalinist-Malenkov line which does 
not allow for the fact that capitalism can be 
made respectable and efficient, moral and 
purposive, by the action of its Governments 
and the force of its public opinion. It is 
pity that Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P., has 
en repeating his 1952 prediction of ‘a 
major financial crisis comparable with that 
f 1931,’* for he is identifying himself with 
lin’s last essay in socialist economics ; 
he is agreeing with the Communist doctrine 
that capitalism carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. If he had studied 
working of the American economy 
whicly, unlike ours, can be analysed statis- 
cally within thirty days of the events) he 
ould have found out that it carries within 
tself the balances and checks which auto- 
matically make the readjustments. 


Taxing Capital Gains 

The recession which will make the 
necessary readjustments in the United States 
today has not been precipitated by unsound 
panking or insane speculations which made 
the depression of the ‘thirties so severe and 
80 unique. Wall Street, after its fall, is 
“already so deflated that the Jeading railroad 
stocks are selling at. only 44 times “heir 
Annual earnings and returning dividend 
ylelds of nearly 7 per cent. Leading indus- 
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trial stocks are selling today at only 8} times 
their annual earnings as compared with 
23 times in May, 1946, when the first post- 
war *‘bull’’ market reached its peak. The 
market will probably fall further, for we 
are now approaching the season of the year 
when selling for tax purposes becomes 
fashionable owing to the complicated basis 
on which the Federal Government levies a 
tax on capital gains. 


Restoring the Equity—For Steel ? 

The ** Indian summer *’ in Throgmorton 
Street broke temporarily with the weather 
this week but there is still a feeling that Mr. 
Butler may restore the sunshine with another 
4 per cent. cut in Bank rate. The remarkable 
success of his conversion of the Serial Fund- 
ing bonds and of his cash offer of Exchequer 
3 per cent. 1963 must have reassured him of 
the wisdom of his cheaper money policy. 
The next test for the market will be the first 
issue of the denationalised steel industry 
which is expected to be announced this 
week-end. Will the steel issues mark the 
peak of the present boom? They certainly 
mark the peak of the change in the political 
climate which made the boom possible. 
Indeed, it may be argued that the recovery 
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in British industrial ordinary shares singe 
last June is no more than the restoration of 
the *‘ equity ’’ to its proper place in g 
capitalist economy freed from political inter. 
ference at home and external crisis abroad, 
Viewed in this light our ** bull ’’ market 
does not present such an odd contrast to the 
** bear ’’ market in Wall Street. The 
previous régime was so unsympathetic to 
the equity share. It threatened it with 
statutory limitation of dividends. It refused 
to allow it to make bonus issues to bring 
itself into line with the real value of its assets, 
It depressed it with talk of capital levies and 
a tax on capital gains. It was deaf to the plea 
that the private sector in the economy had 
to look to issues of equity shares for its risk 
capital without which it could not expand or 
bring itself up to date. To the scare ofa 
shortage of risk capital Mr. Gaitskell used 
to say—and still does—that more institu- 
tions like the I.C.F.C. must be created to fill 
the gap. Contrast the changed situation 
today. There is no political restraint of 
dividends or bonus issues. Companies are 
allowed to exploit the equity share for what 
it is worth—as a means of raising capital, as 
a means of buying control, as a means of 
rewarding shareholders for risks they have 
borne or are asked to take. In these circum- 
stances, it is entirely proper that the public 
should be offered, as is expected, a yield of 
about 7} per cent. on United Steel—the 
first of the steel issues. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


EASTWOODS LTD. For a specialised invest- 
ment in the building trades I called attention 
recently to British Plaster Board. For a 
more general investment I would add East- 
woods whose preliminary report has just 
been published. This company manufac- 
tures bricks, roofing tiles, fireplaces, drain- 
pipes and sanitary equipment as well as 
cement, concrete products and other build- 
ing materials. For the year ending March, 
1953, its production and sales turnover 
exceeded all previous records. The group 
trading profit was only 5 per cent. up but 
with the release of certain balances ‘the 
amount available for distribution was 20 per 
cent. higher, so that the directors were fully 
justified in raising the final dividend by 24 
per cent. to 124 per cent., making 174 per 
cent. for the year. At 61s. the shares return 
a yield of about 5.8 per cent. Moreover, 
£500,000 of the share premium account is to 
be capitalised and one new share for two is 
to be given to the ordinary stockholders. 
If trade remains good—as it should with 
over 300,000 houses being built and the 
Minister of Housing about to speed up 
slum clearance—shareholders may look for 
an increase in the total distribution next year. 
LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES. If 300,000 new houses are 
being built each year, it is said ' 


200,000. old falling i 
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leaving the 1 cated leg 
de-control ¢ a later s 
there is fire yolitical s 
of the leadin “ompanie 
will be Le aty ~ Free 


Leasehold which owns flats in Marylebone, 
Westminster, Holborn, Kensington and 
Knightsbridge as well as some commercial 
premises: For the time being, as a very 
large part of its property is affected by the 
Rent Restrictions Act, this Company can 
only increase its revenues by the re-letting of 
its uncontrolled properties as _ existing 
tenancies expire. It did very well, there- 
fore, in the year to March, 1953, to increase 
its earnings from 13 per cent. to 14 per cent. 
and its dividend from 10 per cent. to It 
per cent. Until rents can be raised and a 
reliable net income can be ascertained the 
Company is not attempting to revalue its 
properties in its balance sheet. When it 
does so, its equity capital may be brought 
into line with its book assets. To give them 
patience to wait upon Mr. Macmillan’s 
legislation buyers of the 10s. shares at 22s. 
receive a return of 5.1 per cent. 

MERCANTILE CREDIT. This Company is not 
expecting any favours from the Govern- 
ment, for, as the chairman of United 
Dominions Trust recently complained, the 
Capital Issues Committee will not allow hire 
purchase finance companies to issue fresh 
capital on the public market. Although the 
authorities frown, hire purchase continues 
to expand and it is expected that when it 
comes to report its- profit and dividend for 
the year to September 30th, 1953, which it 
will do in the middle of next month, Mercan- 
tile Credit will repeat the action of United 
Dominions Trust and increase its final. In 


the previous year it paid 15 per cent., out of 


earnings of 35 per cent. -This year earnings 


should be higher: and the distribution may 


well be raised to 17% per cent. or even 0 
per cent. The shares have been rising ™ 
anticipation and at 56s. would return over 
6 per cent. if the final is raised to 124 per cent. 
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THE “SPECTATOR”? CROSSWORD: No. 752 


Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
Crossword, 


golution opened after noon on Tuesday week, October 27th, addressed 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 





OCTOBER 16, 1953 








that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2id. stamp. Si 
A be on the form below, and rone can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
solution and the name of 

















Acros 7. Perpetual kissing indicator. (5.) 
: . 8. Stored in the county, (6.) 

1. Musicians have a bowing acquaintance g puss turns to it. (5.) 

with them. (13.) .. 14. They should understand the meaning 
9. It is in all books, not only Burke's of a good tuck-in. (9.) 

Pecrage G, 4) : ’ 16. In which umpires announce time to 
10. To the railway sorting office in a body. change bowlers ? 

(5. - 

“f 7 
11. Believe it or not! (S5.) os amg wan Ge ons co Cs 
12. Steep rick (anag.). (9.) 18. Not to be mistaken for an armiger. 
13. It drives home the point. (7) qa) 
15. A sort of cave-man at sea. (4, 3.) 19. A singer promised tales of it. (7.) 
17. A conjunction of noble titles. (7.), 20. Steam-yacht gets the breeze astern, (5.) 
19. Some hesitation in a Wells character. 22. Only half the fairy land. (5.) 

G0 23. Plant of mixed drink, (5.) 
21. Drains need mending but a chap comes J 

first with oranges. (9.) Solution to 
23. “Hyperion to a "  (Shake- Crossword No, 750 

speare), (5.) 
24. Here Robert E. Lee was awaited. (5. [EloielTUINIElofFIWwEAIR| 
25. Captain Cuttle must have compiled GB Am S&S GB 

may. ©.) PRIo IMIAINIVIRIY/ERESlolT| Hi A 
26. This game denounces the arrested 

person. @g, 4) 

Down 

2. Fit and not so heavily overdrawn 

perhaps. (2, 3, 4) 
3. “ What ———— hand and what ——— 

feet?’ (Blake). (S.) 
4. No longer plenty for a model? (7.) 
5. Let Eric make it. (7.) 
6. Where, perha to find the end of the 

a aia” —— i Slatalciele wile 








Solution on October 30th 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No, 750 is Mrs. BROOMHALL, 274 Nithsdale Road, 


Glasgow, S.1 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 

Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President—-THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Cheirman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Director—DR. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mili Hill. Our know- 
ledge has so incrtased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 
Subscriptions should be sent to Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, 
F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 

purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall 
be a good discharge for such legacy 























the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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correspon- 
dence from mature woman of integrity 
and intellectual interests.—Box 732C. 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- 
tions confidentially arranged. Free 


Details from—Marjorie Moore, (Dept. 8), 
392, Strand. London, W.C.2. 
OOKS PURCHASED.—We have con- 


cluded many satisfactory transactions 
with readers of the Spectator and are 
aves ready to inspect, without obligation 
se to the vendor. large or small 
collections of books in town or country; 


especially wanted are finely bound sets of 
stan authors, books with coloured 
lates dated before 1850, collections of 
»oks on special subjects, and all standard 
works. Advice free.—Frank Sayers, 
Lowther Books, 14, William IVth Street, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243. 


RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Poun- 
ded 1940. Members everywhere. Write 
for particulars. 
ANCER patient. (531377.) Poor woman 
(60), solely dependent on married 
daughter. Needs extra comforts. Please 
to care for her (also hundreds of 
other sad cases). — National Society for 
Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria 


AREERS as Hotel 
tionists, Management 
Caterers, Secretaries. 
postal courses. 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. 
ONV te 3 your COKE boiler to GAS 
from £15 15s. installed. Leaflet I.W.T. 
170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. _ POP. 3832. 
OUGLAS V. MORGAN. Genuine Astro- 
logical Consultant. Details, 5s.a.e.— 
Fairfield, Energlyn, Caerphilly. Wales. 
DUCATED MAN, age 60, offers services 
to school, convalescent home, guest 
house or similar. Accounts, garden, etc. 
— 7 wife and self, small salary. 
—Box 1733 
DEAS ‘pnoes FRANCE 
decorating and furnishing. 
period. Consult—Box 136C. 
| a peace as in war the Merchant Navy 
vital to the National Life. Please 
help us to maintain the amenities of this 
century-old Club for the service of 
Me t Seamen when 
Admiral (S) David Lamber, 
THE SAILORS’ HOME and 
. Dock Street, and Ensign 
Docks, i. 
NTRODUCTIONS arranged privately 
Clients oneepaton- Details — 
Mary Rm. 26) 147, Holborn, E.C.1 


PPORTUNITIES exist for Capital hago 


Bookkeeper-Recep- 
Dietitian- 
Successful 


in interior 
Modern or 


ciation in active stock markets. Those 
interested should read the _ Investors’ 
Chronicle. 


Two issues free of charge from 
72, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
SYCHOLOGICAL consultations & treat- 
ment.—Puitie Humpureys, 69, Prince's 
Gate, S. Kensington, W.7. KEN. 8042. 
HETLAND FPairisle bordered 
cardigans, 40s. Wools. Lists. Approvals. 
—Peter Johnston, Twatt Bixter, Shetland 
ELL FURNISHED bed sitting room 
with breakfast. In Chester Row, 


jumpers, 





Classified ertisements must be_ prepaid. 
i; Der . Line averages 32 letters. 
inimum 2 lines. Box No. if. extra. 
Gaaied Advertisement Dem, pectator. 
| 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Tele- 
t post | phone EUSton 3221. 
The PERSONAL 
CHURCH with a place for Reason. 
Information about Uni ism. 
Please send stamp.—S., Secretary, Postal 
Mission, 14, Gordon Square, 
DVERTISER would welcome 


iii 


yg yt packed in 1 Ib. dass 


Passenger train, 
Der Ib. ‘ae, 
Sherborne, Dorset 


6 b. 21 os-—Wassex 


DCREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
x sent on by registered post. 
Bend ke ‘or Free Price List now.—H. 
-Piertag. 34, Wardour Street. London, W.1. 
-—— —— direct from the 
kers. id. Warms 
il square feet. _wye Valiey Hand Weavers, 
Ross-on-Wye 
EW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
a (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 17s. 6d. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 ins. each 22s 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 19s. 
32 ins. each 24s. Post Is. Satisfaction oF 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd. (Dept. 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, Nie. 
RUNES. Pending Decontrol, we offer 
for delivery now, French Imperial 
Plums of good and satisfactory quality, 
smaller than pre-war Prunes, 
3 Ib. lls., 6 Ib s. Original box 27-28 lbs. 
‘ or carr. paid.—Shilling Coffee 
. 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
wooo engraved Christmas cards, Can- 
terbury Series 5s. doz ls. 3d. 
samples.— sane. Little Gains, Elmsted, 
Ashford, Ken 


EDI ICATION: AL 
DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
ing for the best posts at St. Godric's 

Secretarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 
Cyt ass SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates. or 
older students at Davies's, White Lodgt, 2, 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. 
YOURSES OF STUDY for Examinations 
University Correspondence College 
prepares students for London University 
Entrance, ns the Intermediate and Degree 
exams. for B. B B.Se.Econ., LL.B., 


etc., Sbtainabie without’ residence. Also fer 
General Certificate of Education (Ordinary 
and Advanced Levels), Law, Professional 
Prelim.. Civil Service, Local Government. 


The College is an Educational Trust with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; ‘instalments.—Prospectus free from 
Registrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 17, Holland 
Park. W.11 Individual 
examinations Navy and A 
lst M.B.: General Certificate at ali leveis. 
Tel.: PAR& 7437. 
AST ANGLIAN SCHOOL, Bury &t. 
Edmunds. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination for the award of Entrance 
Scholarships will be held early in February. 
Intending Board between e ages of 
eleven and fou 


1954, are eligible of 
Scholarships 50 per annum Pull par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Secretary 


to whom application forms should 
returned. 
XPERT Postal Tuition for examinatio —~ 
—University, Law, Accoun‘ancy, 
tarial, Civil Service, Commer-:ial, General 
Cert. of Education, &c. many 
practical (non-exam.) urses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
me ed exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to bey Cellege (G40). St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St E.C.4, 
PPOLIT MOTCHALOPP, Concert Pianist. 
Piano lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1. 
@Cpzrese & County Secretarial School, 
34, St. Giles, Oxford. Next term begins 





Monday, January llth. Prospectus. 
TAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 

London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 

LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 

Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments.— 

Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 

Dept. B92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

8 ha hd OF LONDON. Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies University 


| Extension Residential Week-end Courses for 


| the 


-w3 Telephone between 8-9 a.m. or 
6.30-7.30 p.m. SLO 2435. 
waa ! Selling stories books 
articles, etc., is our business We 
may know a market for yours. Send 
stamp for free criticism and details of 
Writers’ Courses by Beverley Nichols, Enid 
Blyton, John Brophy etc School of 
Authorship, Ltd., (Sp) 133, Gloucester | 
| Place, London, N.W.1 





| Cree > LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 





your own Practitioner Details from— 
| The Contact Lens n °; 4 Reece 
Mews, South Kensington 
~ TAMMER, NERVOUS FEAR. 
% Remedied by Psycho Processes 
Weekly Postal Tuition Wri 1 Booklet.— 
| Mr. Charles Seymour, Verba,”” 69 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 1735 


} 1 Ib. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


PPLES, cookers and dessert for present 
use or for storing (will keep 4 months). 


| 53 


50 lb. hampers or 10 Ib. baskets, low prices. 

Carr: pd. Speciality cooker ‘“ Beauty of 
Kent.”" Send for my circular, gives details | 
and prices Mention Spectator Capt 

. O. Lewis, R.N., Presteigne, Radnor- 
shire. 

Ca CARDS that are DIFPFER- 

ENT! Original wood engravings and 


The Cocklands Press 
Approval post free U.K 


Colour Prints. etc 
Burford, Oxford. 
Prices trom 3d 

LOTTED CREAM from Guernsey mijk, 
packing and post free, 5 lb. 8s. 6d., 
Tas. 6d.—Chittenden, Tolland, Taun- 
ton, Somerset 

OFFEE & CHICORY MIXTURE. Ideal 
2 lb 9s. Sd... 
8d.. 6 Ib. 27s.. 


paid in O.Kt—Tne 


Post 
Household ‘Coffee Company, 49, Leadenhall | 
Street, E.C.3. 


1953-54 include:—November 
Idea of Social Class. January 
15-17, Aspects of Britain’s Housing Prob- 
lem a x! 29-31, Science and Values. 
January 29-31, The Music of Sibelius. 
February 26-28, spects of the World's 
Food Problem: Production and Distribution. 

ch 26- y, tts of Russian Foreign 
J Purther details may be obtained 
from the Deputy Director (Extension), 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Lond n, Senate House, W.C.1. 


session 
27-29, Th 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
DRINCES. TEM. 6596. GRETE WIESEN- 
THAL’S VIENNA BALLET. Oct. 19 to 


31 at 8. Mats. Wed. 2.30. Sats 5.30, 8.30. 
Two weeks nly. 
POULTRY & GARDENING 
AMS s CARNATION cuT 
LOWERS The ideal gift for all 
vccasions. Specially selected colours or 
mixed shades. Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. > 
quality only, the best | Write for catalogue. 
Attwoop Bros. Lrp. Largest Carnation 


Raisers and Growers in the World. 
Haywards Heath, Sussex 
NAPONS FOR CHRISTMAS. Caponise 
your cockerels chemically for under 
2d. each and make your Christmas poultry 
the best ever. Pull Particulars by return.- 
pa Ellwood, Ltd., ‘* Durista House,” 
London, 8.W.18. 
ARDEN wire bargain. Flexible, strong, 
waterproof covered, steel stranded 
Ideal for traiming raspberries, chr —— 
roses, peas, beans, tomatoes, all tal 
Por temporary fences, arches, Pergolas, etc etc, 
Several thicknesses — 55s. 
lots / ft. carriage paid 
immediately Pe, Government 
| 223, Albert Street, Lytham. 


Dept. 




















THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 
Apply Dept. S, 

50 Gloucester Place, London, W! 














STILL 
SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100", 
SAFE, SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 


D. P. SERVICES 


ll, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 








A FIRST- 


CLASS BY 
LIBRARY — 
SERVICE POST: 


FOYLES 
POSTAL 
LIBRARY 


All latest fiction (some non-fiction) titles 
available immediately on publication 
Six-months subscription 25/-; twelve- 
months subscription 4§/- Praised by 
readers throughout Britain, 


JOIN TODAY! Details from: 
FOYLES POSTAL LIBRARY 
Trefoile House, Manette Street, 
Charing Cross Rd., London, W.1. 

Gerrard 5660 

















Travel te 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


y 
Suaw Saviit Line 


© ATHENIC ” (ist clas«) Nov. 24 
7“ TAMAROA” (Tourist class) end Nov 
®* ARAWA” (Tourist class) Dec. 12 
tf“ AKAROA” (Cabin class) Jan.2 
*“ DOMINION MONARCH ” ( tet clase 
e > 


*Via Cape Town 
‘Via Panama w New Zealand 


Apply Head Passenger Office 


lle LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, 8.W.! 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 1485 
or your Local Travel Agent 


——— 





as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class 
Printed 


wc. Telephone: EUSten $22! 


the World: 35s. per annum 2 w 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answeryyg these 

advertisemenis be 

Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 

Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
18-64 inclusive or a 

inctusive unless he 


cant is 
woman aged 
or the employment, 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
Order, 
PPLICATIONS are invited fer the post 
of 
Florence 
the 
Antinori 
ances 
to 


she, 





£A1,590 
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travel 
years’ 
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Florence, 
Square, 
USTRALIAN NATIONAL 
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| ranges 
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| CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


\OMPLETE HISTORIES of ul Peers, Baro. 
iC nets and Kaights; dnd other “in. 
teresting ‘articles are ‘in Burke's 
= ; ee 4 From your 
| seller, price guineas, or the 
100. Pinet treet London. Beat pubulahers 
tive folder 5.1. can be sent tree On request 
“Ma RHYMES WITHOUT REA. 

* Amusing Xmas gift, 2s 64 
Post 2id.—Cromiech, Haverfordwest ° 


ACCOMMODATION 


URNISHED COTTAGE Chesil Beach, 


j nr. Weymouth 3 ed.. 2 rece 
mains 3 gns Box 735 cep. all 
N AJORCA To be let unfurnished Plat 
4 





on south-facing bay near Palr 
bed.. large living-room, bath, et< rra 
Maid available £5 a week.—Box 737¢ 
‘ry.O LET. November, for 6—7 
Thatch. Cott., 3 bed., 2 recep 
Lovely village 1) hrs London 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


bapa SPORTS House Parties, every 

month, inclusive’ of tuition and 
equiment. Xmas and New Year Eng relberg 
For full details apply: Swiss Hotel Plan, 
245. Regent St., W.1 GRO 892i 


7 ~ ’ 8 
HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
Ai EBY, Westmorland Garbridgs 
Hotel Cent. hig Billiards Library 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food. Perm rest- 
lents special_rates. A.A.. RAC. Tel; 7 
UTUMN IS MELLOW and winter & 

4 mild at Farringford, 1.0.W set by 
the sea and sheltered by Downs This 
country house with its good food and 
courteous service panders to your 
comforts with log fires and cent 








Ing Fully licensed Details f 
Manager, FParringford Hotel, Freshwater, 
LOW Phone 312 


cht Court. W 






] OURNEMOUTH. Conna 
Clift. Tel 1944. 33 Ss. 200 yds. sea 

front Gardens, Putting een, Garages 

Superlatiy food Sept. 8 gns.. Oct. om- 

wards 6 gens. inclusive 

| aN TERBURY Kent Cathedral Gate 














Hotet A Sixteenth-Century butiding 
of great charm and hist interest; 
beautifully furn shed ane modernly appoin- 
ted An hotel whe you assured of 
every comtort and “4 well-cooked generous 

e Brochure. with plea ure Tel. 438111. 





Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
Tyawerean Felix Lo Gu 

26. Belsize Lane, N 
flouble divan rooms, h. & c "water 
board only French Cordon Bleu Chef 


est House, 
e and 


Ds 





ERSEY “Sea Crest,’’ Petit Port. (2nd 
e Reg.) Secluded sheltered cove, gir- 
fen to sea Ideal all the year round 


Excellent cuisine, except ional mforts. 
Heated throughout — ly recommer 
verseas guests By I 
Southar npt< m 55 mins Br hure 
Tel.: Southern 658 
( XFORD 8 miles Croft House, Burcot, 
nr. Abingdon, Perfect for Autumn holl- 
day or winter residence Good fishing 
A.A R.A.C Tel Clifton Hampden 232 
YE SUSSEX The Old Vicarage 
Genuinely beautiful self-contair 
nished fiat Own bath, w 
Peaceful happy home Suit 
adults No dogs 
\ TEST Sussex Abingworth Ha 
Storrington; Downland country 7 
acres grounds ut 
ments; 11 ft 
for holidays or 
trom 4, gns 
C.F all rooms 
borough West 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO READERS 


Advertisements can be 
accepted in the Spectator as 
late as Tuesday morning 




















prior to publication. 


The charge is very small, 
3s. per line (minimum two 


lines), pre-paid, box number 
one shilling extra. 


Address envelopes to the 
Classified Manager, — the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C.1. 











Srectator Lro., at its Offices, 99 Gower St. 


E.i Subscription Rate to any address 
Post) id.—Friday, October 16, 1953 

















